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SOME RECENT ACQUISITIONS OF THE 
ITALIAN GOVERNMENT 


By MICHELE de BENEDETTI 





SARCOPHAGUS LID WITH A RECLINING PRIEST OF THE GODDESS CYBELE. ROMAN ART FROM 
THE CLOSE OF THE SECOND CENTURY AFTER CHRIST 


T the National Gallery at Valle Giulia, 
in Rome, there are now being shown 
a number of the most important 
acquisitions made by the Italian State 
museums and galleries during the last decade.* 


Several rooms have been devoted to arche- 
ological discoveries, which are indeed so numerous 
that it is only possible to mention those of especial 
interest. 


Among excavated marbles we find the Head of 
an Amazon, a beautiful fifth century replica of the 
Greek original, but unfortunately greatly dam- 
aged; the Statue of Diomedes from the Sibyl 
Grotto at Cuma; and an excellent replica, 
wonderfully intact, and discovered in Rome last 
year, of the Polyhymnia of the third to second 
century B.C. (Para marble, period of Antoninus). 
Quite a new acquisition is the beautiful marble 
“Hermes,” recovered a few months ago at 
Anzio ; it is a Roman replica of the first or second 
century A.D., made from an original of the fifth 
century B.c. Among other interesting marbles 
are a head of Berenike, with polychrome traces 
from Cyrene, and a head of Athene from Butrynt 
(Albania) ; this last is a splendid Greek original 
of the fourth century B.c. 
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Several sarcophagi have been recovered from 
the Roman necropolis outside the city. From 
Ostia, comes a marble sarcophagus with 
children playing and dancing in the train of 
Dionysos (Attic-Roman, beginning of the second 
century A.D.). Then there is a wonderful sarco- 
phagus lid, with a reclining priest of the Goddess 
Cybele, dating from the close of the second 
century A.D., and also a large sarcophagus with a 
strong and realistic representation of a battle 
between barbarians and Romans, which was found 
onthe Via Casilina. Another marble sarcophagus 
of the period of Antoninus, with polychrome 
remains of a Dionysos procession, was found on 
the Testaccio in Rome. But the most interesting 
is a sepulchral marble relief with four realistic 
portrait heads from the period of Augustus, 
which was found in the Mercati di Traiano. 


* * * 


Not only Rome but all Italy has contributed 
archeological discoveries to this exhibition. 
From the necropolis of Jadera (Zara) comes a 


* In this exhibition there are also some admirable objects which 
The University of Pennsylvania has found in its successful 
explorations in the Ur of Caldes. This by invitation of the 
International Association of the Mediterranean Studios, which 
had the first idea of the Archxological exhibition. 
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magnificent collection of Roman glass ; from the 
house of Maenandros, at Pompeii, a collection of 
silver, which may be considered unique in the 
world ; while from the necropolis of Valle Trebba 
(near Comacchio, valley of the Po), and from the 
Pikenian necropolis of Belmonte Piceno (ninth to 
the fourth century B.c.), there are many works of 
bronze, amber and glass, several of very high 
artistic quality. From Taranto there are a few 
vases and amphore ; especially noteworthy is 
an archaic amphora showing a “ Battle between 
Poseidon and a giant.”” Etruscan art is represented 
by a colossal female head in terra-cotta (end 
of the second century B.c.) and two female 
figures seated. 


Of exceptional interest is the so-called “‘ Carro 
della Ca’ Morta,” a State chariot in wood, iron 
and bronze, of the fourth or fifth century B.c. 
It was found in a grave near Como. 


~ x ~ 
There is a small group of works of the Middle 
\ges, and we then pass on to the Renaissance. 


The sculpture includes a bas relief in marble, 
“Madonna with Child,’ by Michelozzo di 
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PORTRAIT 


(Purchased 


OVAL SKETCH FOR CEILING 
OF THE SCALZI 


OF A YOUTH 


By Lorenzo Lotto 


by the Venice 


Academy) 





IN THE CHURCH 
By G. B. Tiepolo 





Some Recent Acquisitions of the Italian Government 


Bartolomeo, and coming from Florence; is an admirable landscape behind the group of 
‘Worshipping Angel,” also in marble, by Piero figures. 

di Giovanni, originally part of the old facade of Among the remaining Venetian art is a 
the Duomo in Florence; and a remarkable bust of | splendid “ Portrait of a Youth,” by Lorenzo 
the Doge Grimani, by Alessandro Vittoria, from Lotto, which may be compared for its beauty to 
the Palazzo Venezia in Rome. the portraits at the Doria Gallery in Rome and at 





THE MADONNA, HOLY CHILD, ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST AND S. CATHERINE By Giovanni Bellini 


But it is among the paintings that we find the the Museum in Berlin. Against the pallor of the 
most interesting work. Outstanding is the face and hands, how admirable is the black of the 
‘ Tempest,” by Giorgione, recently purchased velvet and the white of the shirt, relieved only by 
by the Italian Government from the collection of the light blue scarf. 

Prince Giovanelli, and reproduced in the Septem- 

ber Apollo. This picture is really very near to Coming to the eighteenth century, a really 
our modern sensitivity, both for the rhythm exceptional masterpiece is to be found in the ov: al 
and romantic feeling of the landscape, and for ketch by G. B. Tiepolo, for the ceiling- piece in 
the mystery of the composition, which might be the church of the Scalzi, Se the trans- 


compared to a short lytic poem. porting of the Santa Casa.” The fresco, the most 

perfect, perhaps, that Tiepolo ever painted (1743- 

From the same old collection is the 44), was destroyed by an enemy bomb during the 

‘Madonna, Holy Child, S. John the Baptist | bombardment of Venice in 1916. If the sketch 

and Saint,” by Giovanni Bellini. Here also there cannot convey the magnificence of the large 
A 
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fresco, it nevertheless expresses the most exquisite 
sensibility of the artist in his first inspiration. 
Dr. Fogolari, of the Venetian Galleries, has bought 
it from a private collection, and Italy owes him 
her gratitude. Two other large Tiepolo, the 
“Madonna del Carmelo,” and the “ Souls in 
Purgatory,” are works of his pupils, and 
remind one of Piazzetta. Two important 
Canaletto “‘ Venetian Views,” from the collection 
of Sir Charles Hilton Seeley, are also of 
exceptional beauty, and Dr. Modigliani, of the 
Brera Gallery, has done well to keep them for 
the Italian nation. 


* * * 


Among Tuscan art, we find a “ Coronation of 
the Virgin,” by Andrea di Bartolo (or Taddeo ?), 
and an “‘ Adoration of the Child,” attributed to 





ST. FRANCIS MEDITATING ON DEATH. By E/ Greco 
(Fully signed) 





ADORATION OF THE CHILD JESUS 


By Botticino (?) 


Botticino. If it is by him it is one of his finest 
works, but I incline to believe that it is by Alessio 
Baldovinetti. Another “ Adoration of the Child,” 
by Filippino Lippi, is also very beautiful. Note- 
worthy, too, are a Marriage salver, “ Hercules 
at the Parting of the Ways,” by Benvenuto 
di Giovanni. These three were formerly part 
of the Franchetti collection in Venice. 


Of sixteenth century work there is an Andrea 
del Sarto, “ Visit of the Virgin to St. Elizabeth,” 
a delightful little painting and probably the sketch 
for the fresco of the same subject at the Chiesa 
dello Scalzo in Florence. By Bartolomeo 
Montagna is a “ St. Jerome,” from the collection 
Frizzoni, remarkable above all for its splendid 
landscape, large, luminous, poetical and of 
Giorgionesque inspiration. The “ Head of an 
Old Woman,” by Guido Reni, shows a sincerity 
and freshness rare in his works. Two tempera 
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portraits, in the decorative manner of Francesco 
and Bianca Sforza, from the cathedral of Monza, 
are of the Lombardy school of the middle fifteenth 
century. By Correggio there is a “‘*Madonna 
with Child and St. John the Baptist,” but too 
much retouched, by Santi di Tito; a portrait, 
very interesting, of Niccolo Macchiavelli, by 
Carracci, also the portrait of a “‘ Nobleman with 


Dog.” 


There is also a small group of paintings by 
foreign schools. Of outstanding interest is a 
canvas, “St. Francis Meditating upon Death,” 
by El Greco, signed in Greek letters : Domin 
Te . . opolis . ., and under the signature, 
the word “ Emporei.” It comes from the 
Bonomi collection and formerly belonged to the 
Rochefort collection in Paris. The “ Portrait 
of a Gentleman,” by Van Dyck (Genoese period) 
is from the Franchetti collection, and the 
“ Portrait of a Youth,” by Dirksz van Santvoort 
(signed and dated 1643), is from the Brera 
Gallery in Milan. 





DETAIL OF THE SKETCH OF CEILING | By G. B. Tiepo/o 





of the Italian Government 





STATUE OF POLYHYMNIA (OF PARA MARBLE), 
PERIOD OF ANTONINUS 








SILVER TREASURE FROM THE HOUSE OF MAENAN- 
DROS IN POMPEII 
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HEAD OF ATHENI GREEK ORIGINAL OF THE FOURTH CENTURY FROM BUTRYNT (ALBANIA) 














THE TREASURES OF THE GUILDHALL 


Il.—THE LIBRARY 
By E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR 





THE LAST EVENING 


N the first article, which appeared in last November’s 
issue of Apollo, 1 drew attention to the artistic 
treasures housed in the Guildhall Art Gallery, and 
in the necessarily limited space at my disposal I 

attempted to say something about the origin and develop- 
ment of the collection, and to point out a few of the 
more interesting items which are to be found there. 
Here, I want to show that, apart from such artistically 
valuable possessions, the Corporation of London owns 
treasures of another kind, which in their direction are 
as notable and as well worthy of inspection and study. 

We must go back to the reign of Henry VI for the 

origin, or at least the first mention, of a Library here, 
for it was in 1425 that a building on the south side of the 
Guildhall Chapel was placed at the disposal and under 
the direction of the executors of Richard Whittington 
(the Dick Whittington of our childhood’s memory) and 
Richard de Bury, the author of “* Philobiblion,” in order 
that the books left by those worthies might be adequately 
housed. This noble bequest was later added to by the 


will of the famous John Carpenter, Town Clerk of 


London, who left to the Guildhall such ‘‘ rare books as 
seem necessary to the common library.’’ Unfortunately, 
the books and MSS., which formed the nucleus of the 
Guildhall Library, are no longer to be found there, for 
in the reign of Edward VI—probably in the year 1545— 
that arch-despoiler the Protector Somerset borroned the 
entire collection. They formed three cart-loads, and were 
carried off, never to be returned ; and were subsequently 
dispersed or destroyed after Somerset’s fall and execution. 
It seems incredible, but it is a fact, that from that time till 


By Tissot 


the year 1824 no effort was made to re-establish a civic 
library, and even then when something was attempted 
the idea seems to have been the creation of a merely 
local collection of works, for Mr. Richard Lambert 


Jones, a member of the Common Council, who was the 


first to move in the matter, brought forward a motion 
for the formation and proper superintendence of a 
library “‘ of all matters relating to the City, the Borough 
of Southwark, and the County of Middlesex.” However, 
it was a beginning and an appropriate one, and the civic 
fathers responded to it by allocating a room by the 
Exchequer Court for the temporary accommodation of 
the books, and subsequently the rooms then occupied by 
the Irish Society, for their permanent resting place. But 
it was not till 1873 that the present noble structure was 
erected, at a cost of £100,000, from the design of Sir 
Horace Jones, in the perpendicular Gothic style. It is 
not quite clear whether, before Mr. Jones’s epoch-making 
motion was agreed to, any books had already been 
assembled, but probably this was the case, and that their 
housing was his chief concern. Att first it does not appear 
that the growth of the collection was a specially rapid 
one ; but that there were those who saw the potentialities 
of the scheme is evidenced by the first really important 
purchase made by the Corporation, which, however, 
was not a book at all, but what is to-day one of the out- 
standing treasures here—nothing less, indeed, than the 
autograph signature of Shakespeare attached to the 
purchase deed of his house at Blackfriars, dated 
March roth, 1612, which was acquired for the insignificant 
sum of f145. As there are but six authenticated 
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(Above) 
AN AUTOGRAPH SIGNATURE 
OF SHAKESPEARE (first on the 
left) attached to the purchase deed 
of his house at Blackfriars, dated 
March 1oth, 1612. 


signatures of the dramatist known, the importance of 


this addition to the library can be realized. 

About four years later Mr. Philip Salomons presented 
a collection of some four hundred Hebrew books ; while, 
when his brother, Sir David Salomons, in 1873, left {/1,000 
to the library, a portion of that sum was expended in 
adding to this collection, and thus making it one of the 
most exhaustive dealing with Jewish history to be found 
anywhere. Other purchases and bequests had by now 
so greatly increased the size, value and importance of the 
books and manuscripts assernbled in the original rooms 
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(Left) 
SIGNATURE of SHAKESPEARE 
enlarged from the deed above. 


that it was realized that more adequate and impressive 
premises were needed, and in 1869 the Court of Common 
Council determined to erect them. This, as I have said, 
was duly carried out, and the Guildhall Library is now, 
after that at the British Museum, the most complete and 
far-embracing in London. 

Some idea of the increased use to which the collection 
is put may be gained from the fact that whereas during 
the last year of the old library’s existence only 14,000 
odd readers used it, in the first year (1874) of the new 
one’s activity 173,000 did so, a number which has now 
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risen to something like half a million. Those who are 
fond of figures may like also to know that the collection 
of books is now in the region of 150,000, besides some 
70,000 pamphlets and 15,000 manuscripts. As in the case 
of all large libraries, the collection may be described as a 
particularly eclectic one, but at the 
same time it has, of course, its special 
subjects more largely represented than 
others, and appropriately of these the 
history and topography of London 
are prominent, this vast and compli- 
cated subject being here represented 
not only by practically every im- 
portant book concerning it, but also 
by a collection of original drawings 
in pencil and water-colour, as well as 
prints and engravings, which is un- 
rivalled, and to which important 
purchases from the famous Gardner 
collection, have in recent times added 
and, where necessary, filled /acuna. 
In addition the libraries of certain of 
the Livery Companies of London, 
the Clock Makers, Gardeners, Spec- 
tacle Makers, and Cooks, that once 
appertained to the Dutch Church in 
Austin Friars, and the outstanding 
Willshire bequest of early books and 
prints relating to the art of engraving, 
are also to be found here cheek by 
jowl with many notable gifts made by 
various liberal donors, including Mr. 
J. Pierpont Morgan, who presented, 
alia, the illustrated 
catalogues of his amazing assemblage 
of beautiful things. 

But it is, after all, certain special 
items of rarity in which the Guildhall 
Library is differentiated from other 
great bibliographical assemblages. The 
British Museum, which ts, of course, 
hors concours in this respect, has its 
Domesday Book and its wonderful 
collection of Block Books, its Missals 
and its Autographs; but here they 
have the /psissima scripta of the great- 
est of our literary men, and here may 
be seen the copy of Pedro 
Teixeira’s “‘ Relaciones d’el Origen,” 
dated 1610, which bears the arms of 
Henry, Prince of Wales, and which 
once belonged to Gibbon. Another 
notable possession is the manuscript 
en vellum of the “ Biblia Sacra” in the metrical version 
of Pierre de Riga, which, in addition to its intrinsic 
importance, has the added interest of an inscription on 
the fly leaf, written in a fifteenth-century hand and reading 
as follows: ‘* Hunc librum donavit Magister Johannes 
Martin librarie communi Guylholde civitatis Londonia,” 
which, even if the latinity be faulty, is at least a proof 


inter series of 


also 


MINIATURE 





of the Guildhall 


OF 


that in those remote days there were some to whom the 
importance and increase of the then relatively small 
collection of books was a matter of concern. 

Another gift is indicated in an illuminated manuscript 
probably dating from the first quarter of the fifteenth 





THE CRUCIFIXION FROM ST. BOTOLPH’S MISSAL 
century, and known as St. Botolph’s Missal, which is 
illustrated by many beautiful initial letters and bold 
decorative borders, amongst which is a specially lovely 
miniature of the Crucifixion, for this precious volume 
bears the following inscription: ‘‘ Ye shall praye for the 
Solle of Thomas Wyllyams, benefactor of this Churche 
olim Monachus.” 


II 
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What will, I think, surprise many people, as it certainly 
did me, is to find among the Guildhall books an extra- 
ordinarily large and all-embracing assemblage of works 
on Spain, and particularly the history of Madrid, which 
is known as the Eliot-Phelips Collection, it having been 
bequeathed to the library by Edward Phelips, Esq. 


FORDING THE RIVER 


Among these books are many excessively rare works, 
some of them in the elaborate Spanish bindings of the 


sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, one of 


the more noticeable volumes being a Polyglot Bible 
printed about the year 1517. 

Elsewhere may be seen copies of the first, third and 
fourth folio editions of Shakespeare’s plays, which 
originally belonged to the London Institution; works 
which exhibit examples of the fore-edge painting so dear 


to our forbears and not unknown in our own day, of 


which an outstanding specimen is contained in the 1729 
edition of Edmund Waller’s Poems; here, too, is a 
remarkable assemblage of extra-illustrated works, the 
Guildhall copy of Granger’s Biographical History con- 
taining no fewer than 80,000 extra drawings, prints and 
mezzotints, many of the greatest rarity and value. But 
it is, appropriately enough, the collection of works on 
London and its vicinity which, in size and completeness, 
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must be unrivalled, that makes the Guildhall Library 
such a Mecca for the topographer, the historian, and the 
lover of the past annals of the metropolis. For instance, 
the extra-illustrated copy of Lysons’s “ Environs” is 
full of artistic records emphasizing those of the writer, 
and adding not only to the importance of his work, but 





By Constable 


also to our better knowledge of the open sites and 
buildings, long since with the past, which he describes. 
Another important work of this character is the large 
collection of drawings made by J. C. Butler, who, I may 
state, parenthetically, died in 1870, at the age of 101, to 
illustrate Pennant’s ‘‘ London,” a work which has, 
I suppose, been more fully added to in this way than 
almost any other book—certainly any other topographical 
book—on record. 

And here I may remind the reader that the library 
possesses an extraordinarily wide range of such illus- 
trative work by all sorts of topographical artists, a 
collection to which the present librarian, Mr. J. L. 
Douthwaite, is constantly adding, and thus gradually 
accumulating a mass of pictures of London as it was in 
the past, whose value to writers on the subject is 
incalculable. Indeed, were many of these framed—and 
a large number are worthy of being—the Library would, in 
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this direction, soon outrival the neighbouring Art Gallery. 
In one respect it has almost done so, for it possesses a 
collection of Sir John Gilbert’s sketch books and water- 
colour drawings, which in some instances are more 
notable and characteristic than the finished pictures by 
that artist hanging in the Gallery. 

To return to what may be termed the Londoniana 
portion of the Library, we find here not only all the 
important works on the subject, from Stow’s earliest 
compilation in 1598, and a long, if not actually a complete, 
range of subsequent editions of his work, downwards, 
but a set of London Directories from the earliest published 
in 1677, which is not outdone by that possessed by the 
British Museum ; an unrivalled collection of Poll Books, 
and an assemblage of Broadsides and Proclamations 
bearing on the life of the City ; unique manuscript records 
of its Parishes and its Livery Companies, as well as the 
remarkable series of volumes containing a manuscript 
record of all the Monumental remains in the City churches 
with thousands of the armorial bearings of those interred, 
accurately “tricked” by that amazingly industrious 
antiquary, Mr. Arthur John Jewers; and representing 
many long years of continuous and loving labour. 

Nor does the Guildhall Library lack records of the 
activities of London in other directions, for it possesses 
an unbroken range of the London Gazette from 1665 to 
date, and The Times from 1811 to date, the Parliamentary 
Debates from 1835 to date, and can thus show an unbroken 
commentary on the City’s activities (as part and parcel of 
those of the country at large) for nearly three centuries. 

As in the case of other large libraries, that of the 
Guildhall is being continually added to, not merely by 
purchase, but by gifts and bequests. Only quite recently 
a collection of no fewer than two thousand volumes 
dealing with the early history of Fleet Street, as seen 
through the eyes of the churchwardens of St. Dunstan’s- 


of the Guildhall 


in-the-East, has been deposited here. When it is known 
that these manuscript records date from 1516 and continue 
almost without a break till our own time, and that they 
have hitherto been practically unexplored, it will be 
realized what an invaluable addition has thus been made 
to the already invaluable possessions of the Guildhall 
Library. 

One cannot but think there is something suggestive 
about the fact that here in the heart of the City, with its 
financial and commercial activities everywhere rampant, 
amid the turmoil and rush of that spot whose significance 
is so patent, there should be found this haunt of ancient 
peace, where a recognition is extended to literature and 
the pictorial arts, by those whom many are too apt to 
regard as but masters of industry and financial magnates. 
The fact is, of course, that human nature is full of com- 
plexities, and it is happily rare to find a man wholly 
wedded to one dominant idea or narrowed within the 
limits of but a single purpose. It is, indeed, because 
the civic authorities have in the past, as well as now, 
recognized the humanizing and salutary influence of 
something beyond the accumulation of wealth, that we 
are able to find in the centre of the City such an example 
of their greater wisdom as the Guildhall Library and Art 
Gallery. It shows that, immersed as they are in quite 
other matters, of which those conversant with the immense 
activities and intricate character of London’s governance 
can alone realize the extent, they have yet kept in memory, 
if not the actual words, at least the import of the lines 
which the poet whose name is associated with the tree 
still standing nearby—a solitary spot of greenery amid 
the bricks and mortar of a materialistic age—once wrote : 

sa Books, we know, 

Are a substantial world, both pure and good; 
Round these, with tendrils strong as flesh and blood, 
Our pastime and our happiness will grow.” 





LORD MAYOR’S SHOW IN OLDEN TIMES 
By Frank Brangwyn, R.A. 
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THIS MATTER OF FORM 


By KINETON PARKES 


HERE is only one element in sculpture which 
is an absolute, and that is the urge to form 
the determined impulse of the creator or the 
imitator to make shapes. Form is the primary 
content of sculpture ; the goal of the plastic and glyptic 
artist. It varies in time and place, in research and in 
technique, in material and treatment, in size and volume, 
in subject and composition; but it is insistent and 


ae 





FIGURE RELIEF (INDIAN). FIFTH CENTURY. STONE 


persistent. Consciously, sub-consciously and un- 


consciously, 
something vital from what Sir William Rothenstein 
felicitously calls the “‘ tedious pedantry of inert mass.” 
It is this mass from which the artist evokes his form, 
irrespective of volume. He may have an original mind ; 
be traditional or merely imitative, but whatever he is his 
aim is the demonstration of form from inert matter. 
There is, however, no constant form, but an infinite succes- 
sion and procession of shapes, inspired or banal, and it is 
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the sculptor strives for the emergence of 


this infinitude which is the abiding absolute of plastic and 
glyptic. Design, taste, fashion, style, truth, abstraction 
all come and go, connected by the production of works 
which the artist provides as the chain of continuity, 
linking the prehistoric with the ancient, the recent and 
the modern. The content of the artist’s works varies 
according to his powers, or lack of power, but even so, 
his effort is directed to the absolute of form, however 
feeble it may be. 


The exhibition of ‘ Sculpture Considered Apart from 
Time and Space,” assembled by Mr. Sydney Burney in 
his galleries at 13, St. James’s Place, provided the oppor- 
tunity of studying the efforts of some two or three of the 
younger sculptors in juxtaposition with a varied collection 
of styles from the earliest periods of the art. It was 
instructive as well as edifying. There were a hundred 
pieces, and most of them of some importance; some of 
them very much so. There were two smal! ones in stone of 
the third millennium B.c., one Greek, the other Sumerian ; 
an Egyptian cat in wood of about 1400 B.c., and a frag- 
ment of a stone tiger from China of 1100 B.c. In dimension 
they ranged from the smallest statuettes to life-size, 
and the materials were wood, stone, marble, alabaster and 
syenite, porcelain, terracotta, bronze and other metals. 
It was a catholic selection in almost all respects, not 
least of all in subject—divine, human and animal. There 
were few that could be called classical, but fewer still 
that were not classic. Tradition and school are writ large 
over most of them. Greece, Assyria and Egypt; India, 
Siam, Persia and China; Africa and Europe; New 
Zealand, Mexico, Central America and Tahiti—all 
contribute examples which have their distinction in style 
and largely determine form. The forms are as different 
as the styles, and the variety as plastic and glyptic is 
infinite. To-day it is obvious that some of the forms are 
definitely ugly, some even repulsive; but when they 
were made their appeal was to the sense of beauty. They 
can hardly be more repulsive than some of the winged 
angels of neo-classicism. The torso stands alone as the 
chief exposition of the artist’s sense of form. The 
sculptor does not undertake a torso unless a desire has 
come over him to present his conception of ideal beauty, 
unaffected by any other consideration whatsoever. Con- 
sequently the back view has to be treated with the con- 
sideration devoted to the other aspects of form and vindi- 
cates its imperative claim to equality of treatment. Seeing 
that in the torso the main interest is in the trunk, of which, 
usually, it mainly consists, the sculptor has, perforce, 
to see that his exposition is a whole, and is complete as 
far as it goes. He is not concerned with any extraneous 
motives, such as portraiture and character, but is 
concentrated upon a purely formal projection. It is 
probable that the torso as such was not a pure esthetic 
aim on the part of the early sculptors, but the result of 
accident, the breaking off of head, arms or legs. It was 
a happy accident that thus afforded the artist a raison 
d’étre in form for the esthetic idea. He was enabled to 
intensify beauty in the abstract. He was in the position 
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BODDHISATVA (CHINESE). 


of a builder of a synthetic structure based upon natural 
form, but capable of the widest expression in style of the 
suggestions offered. 

It is difficult to believe that Leon Underwood in 
making his stone torso (No. 13)* was in search of a 


shape that should architectonically express his idea of 


significant form. This lean, hollowed presentation is a 
formula, but is not good form. It is displeasing, and 
even as realism has no esthetic interest nor value. Its 
sculptural consciousness is undeveloped; its structural 


THIRTEENTH CENTURY (WOOD) 


import is not communicated, so that only its technical 
execution calls for serious attention. Allowing that 
rhythm is inherent in all materials, it is germane to ask 
what sort of treatment is best fitted to evoke it. It is 
arbitrary to locate the static and dynamic properties of 
sculpture in glyptic and plastic respectively, and still more 
so to limit them to categories which are not actually 
relevant. Repose is a generic, dancing a specific term, 
the former embracing the widest field, the latter confined 
to a particular manifestation. Taking the widest aspect, 


The numerals mentioned in this article refer to those in Mr. Sydney Burney’s catalogue. 
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there can be no inherent potential rhythmic difference 
between stone and metal, or obviously there could be no 
movement of any kind in carved sculpture, no equilibrium 
in modelled. It is not here that the differences of these 
two kinds of sculpture can be traced. A statue of Buddha 
carved in stone is no more static than one cast in bronze ; 
there are dynamic dancers in wood and marble only less 
violent in action than the cheery four-armed “‘ Dancing 
Siva” (below) illustrating twelfth-century Indian 


, a 


DANCING SIVA (INDIAN). 


bronze casting. Rest is but a pause between actions, and 
to indicate rest and action as being particular properties 
of carved and modelled sculpture respectively,is stretching 
a happy idea too far. 

John Skeaping’s “‘ Seated Woman” (see page 17) is 
called on as an illustration of the repose motive, for it is 
carved in wood and is certainly without movement. 
Its properties, however, are more impressive in other 
directions. The demand that the material shall dictate 
the subject and treatment has been carried in this life- 
size statue to its logical end. The end is not only logical, 
like a Negro sculpture, it is even more unpleasant. The 
subject is surgical in more aspects than one ; it is almost 
obstetrical. The most obvious deformity is the mass 
of material between the two arms, which should have 
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TWELFTH CENTURY. 


been treated differently, or the mass cut away. The 
feet are blunt, the limbs are sufficiently expressive, but the 
figure has no more dignity than the small African wood 
figure (No. 60). It is a squatting figure ; so is the Egyptian 
eighth-century B.c. black stone figure (No. 1), but how 
different in feeling! It is not to be expected that a piece 
such as this could be produced by a sculptor of to-day, 
but a mere reference to the intention is all that may be 
made. In this beautiful work there is a definite form- 


BRONZE 


statement which prohibits comparison with the statement 
of Nos. 26 and 60. Accomplished form is not 
implicit in the “‘ Crouching Woman” (No. 2), and its 
rhythm is not homogeneous. There is a form-rhythm 
and an action-rhythm. The stately Boddhisatva, a Chinese 
life-size wood figure of the thirteenth century, illustrates 
the former; “‘ The New Spirit,” in polished brass by 
Leon Underwood, the latter. The Boddhisatva is all 
repose, compact of a static rhythm that gives it a sense 
of life that cannot be beaten in a realistic portrait statue, 
and a spirituality that few of the most religious works of 
the Renaissance or modern times have equalled. ‘ The 
New Spirit’ is a positive contrast, entirely lacking the 
dignity of the Chinese work, but full of a vigorous motion 
which in the Boddhisatva is to seek. It is more vigorous 
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than the Indian “‘ Dancing Siva ” (No. 59) and possesses 
an equal intensity of action-rhythm. The point is that all 
these three works are alive, because they are endowed 
with the rhythm which gives vitality to dead matter and 
are therefore art. “‘ The New Spirit’ owes something 
to Nature in its form, but in intention it is abstract, and 
it so instinct with spirit that despite its form—or because 
of it—it takes its place as an expression of action-rhythm— 
that is the rhythm that expresses itself in space before the 
eye, in distinction to the rhythm of interior form which 
appeals to the spiritual apprehension. It is this quasi- 
hidden form-rhythm that is the principle of Egyptian 
sculpture; simple, pronounced, overwhelmingly im- 
pressive ; the real riddle of the Sphinx. Size has nothing 
to do with its domination ; it is the interpreted structure 
of the piece that is the secret spring; the exterior shape 
is but an indication of inward and spiritual grace. It is 
found in small pieces of carving; in the formalized 
portraits of kings and queens; it is seen in the little 
Egyptian “‘ Squatting Figure” of the eighth century B.c. 
in black stone in this exhibition. In this, complete form is 
indicated rather than defined, and in the simplest fashion. 
At sight it is a rectangular block on end, with a projecting 
head on top; the construction merely indicates dim 
shapes of limbs and torso, but its appeal is complete and 
satisfying. Next to it is the “ Crouching Woman” in 
veined marble by Barbara Hepworth. It may be that 
this is a trying position for a young modern sculptor, but 
the piece is potent on account of its evident effort in 
research. It is an almost square mass of material out of 
which an attempt has been made at the evocation of 
rhythmic form. In this the limbs and head are more 
defined and exaggerated in their definition, but it can be 
seen at a glance that this is no advance on the assured 
structure of its Egyptian neighbour ; it can be felt that the 
rhythmic element has become confused between static and 
dynamic; its synthesis is too evidently mixed with the 
analytic impulse of carved structure. It is of the same genre 
as the ‘‘ Mother and Child” (No. 24) of Gaudier- 
Brzeska lying near to it, and the two date back to the 
stone “‘ Animal” from China, representative of a whole 
class upon which Gaudier’s early work is based. 

It is interesting to turn from these examples of static 
carvings to the modelled “Dancer” (No. 58) of 
Gaudier, a statuette in bronze with action-form derived 
from nature, as well as to the bronze portrait head 
(No. 86) admirably naturalistic. These two works 
serve to revive the regret at their creator’s early death, 
for they indicate a plastic quality of a high order which 
confirms the similar impulse of his carved pieces and that 
of his admirable drawings. To this plasticity is opposed 
the glyptic of the two carved “ Stone Heads” (Nos. 17 
and 19) by Modigliani, in which form is wilfully 
exaggerated to the point of distortion. By a happy 
arrangement these two heads are adjacent to a “ Standing 
Figure” in wood from Tahiti. This is crude in form, 
its expressionism is of the mildest character, its features a 
mere set of prominences and scratches. Rendered more 
likeable, the features are reproduced by Modigliani by 
the same simple means, with added touches of other 
primitive work. This development can be traced farther 
in the large wood figure “‘ Composition”? (No. 8) 
by Henry Moore and elsewhere in the most advanced 
products of those younger sculptors who are endeavouring 
to demonstrate the meaning of modern sculpture. It 


needs only for them to look round this exhibition at the 
Negroid carvings to discover that they are interesting only 
as primitive form ; devoid of the vital spark of sculpture, 
compact of scratches without substance, and altogether 
unworthy of emulation, To turn either to the “ Relief 
Figure”’ (page 12) in stone, derived from an Indian 
architectural work of the fifth century, or the “‘ Madonna 
and Child” (below) of the fourteenth century from 
some French church, in wood, is to realize that the crafts- 
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MADONNA AND CHILD (FRENCH). FOURTEENTH 


CENTURY. WOOD 


men of those diverse periods and countries could impart 
to their work such truth and feeling as is possible by 
means of action-form, however gentle and reserved, 
such as no Negro or other aboriginal could ever hope to 
convey by his uncouth lumps and scratches. Such 
examples of technique are not worth exploitation, any more 
than the abnormalities of Gothic gargoyles, or even the 
exceeding graces of Gothic. Lumps and scratches do not 
make for form-rhythm, and they are not found in Nature. 
Nature is not everything, but, undoubtedly, naturalistic 
representation has its grave and imperative duties and 
obligations. It should never aspire to mere correct 
copying ; but it has its mission of interpretation. We 
have, happily, the copying of Nature’s form by such mighty 
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By Leon Underwood 


THE NEW SPIRIT (BRASS) 





By the late H. Gaudier-Brzeska 


DANCER (BRONZE) 


AFRICAN (WOOD) 
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This Matter 


SEATED WOMAN 
(WOOD) 


masters as Da Vinci, Michelangelo and Diirer, the beauty of 
which is almost inspired, but is actually due to marvellous 
graphictechniqueallied with piercing gift of vision. This has 
its infinite uses ; it is the basis of the greatness of inspired 
compositions. These are naturalistic, but are not copyings ; 
they have ascended to the highest planes of expression. 
Where is the great picture or sculpture which has 
reached these planes by the way of abstractions ? Where 
the fine form in glyptic or plastic due to distortion on the 
other hand? Neither abstraction nor distortion can 
possibly supersede the laws of naturalistic expression. 
_ It is claimed for Cubism that it serves the purposes 
for which naturalism in art exists and has its purpose. 








of Form 


By John Skeaping 


There is no great work of sculpture based on Cubism as 
such. Cubism has had its advantageous uses in form- 
structure since quite early periods ; is largely relevant to 
Egyptian glyptic in particular,-but geometry has not taken 
the place of the earth’s fauna and flora; its emanations 
are of an inferior «xsthetic order, largely confined to 
ornament, detail and architectonic, not to representation 
in great, or even small, inspired compositions ; form 
only and not compasition or structure, and form without 
rhythm, or at best the rhythm of pure mechanics. Mr. 
Burney’s exhibition, so lucidly placed and so elegantly 
arranged, has added greatly to the understanding of the 
oldest as well as the newest forms of sculpture. 
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A NEW PORTRAIT OF PRINCE CHARLIE 


By H. A. BRYDEN 





PORTRAIT OF PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD STUART. 


Painted probably by Largilliére. 


Hitherto unknown 


Circa 1732 


(By permission of Messrs. Frederick B. Daniell & Son, London) 


HERE has recently come to light a picture of 
Prince Charles Edward Stuart, painted in his 
youth, which hitherto seems to have been 
almost completely unknown. It is, as may be 
seen by the first illustration, a remarkable portrait of 
Charles Edward in his boyhood. The Prince was born in 
1720, and the portrait was painted probably when he was 
about twelve to fourteen years old—1732-34. It must 
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have been executed a year or two earlier than another 
boyish portrait, painted by Antonio David, which is now to 
be seen in the National Portrait Gallery, and is reproduced 
herewith. The Prince was, unhappily for his future, a 
spoilt child, and there are signs of petulance, in the new 
portrait, about the full lips, which are suggestive of the 
irritable, wilful and unaccountable being who lived for 
more than forty years after Culloden. The dark brown 




















A New Portrait 





PRINCE CHARLIE By Antonio David 


By permission of National Portrait Galler) 


“* Italian’ eyes are manifestly a legacy from the Prince’s 
grandmother, Mary of Modena, Queen of James II. 
The full and flowing wig is rather overpowering to so 
youthful a face. On the whole this new portrait of Prince 
Charlie is a very typical and very interesting one, which 
will be welcomed by those many people who are interested 
in the sad history of the brilliant and daring prince who 
landed in Scotland in 1745 with only seven followers and 
fairly shook George II. upon his throne. 


The history of this portrait is obscure. It belongs 
to a well-known family, in whose possession it has long 
been, and has always been regarded, although the painter 
is unknown, as a genuine portrait of Prince Charles 
Edward Stuart. Of this we think, with considerable 
knowledge of pictures of the later Stuarts, that there can 
be little doubt. By whom was it painted? That is a 
question very difficult to answer. It may have been by 
Rigaud (1659-1743), a famous French artist who painted 
five kings, including Louis XIV, Louis XV, two Kings 
of Poland—Augustus II and I1I—the famous Charles XII 
of Sweden, and many other distinguished people. Or 
it may have been by Marc Nattier (1685-1766), an almost 
equally distinguished artist, who painted the Czarina 
Elizabeth of Russia, Peter the Great, the great Marshall 
Saxe, and various other celebrities. 

Or again, it is just possible that Nicolas de Largilliére 
(1656-1746) may have been the painter of this new and 
hitherto unknown portrait, although he must have been 
an old man when Prince Charles Edward was delineated 
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of Prince Charlie 


in this picture in or about 1732. Largilliére had a very 
long connection with the Stuarts and painted Charles II 
as far back as 1675. He painted James II also, when he 
had succeeded Charles; and, later on, when that King 
and his family were in exile at St. Germains, he painted 
that fine portrait, circa 1700, of Prince James Francis 
Edward Stuart (son of James II) as a boy, with his little 
sister Princess Louise. That charming picture, one of 
Largilliére’s masterpieces, is happily now in the possession 
of the National Portrait Gallery. It is, I think, just on 
the cards that Largilliére, recalling his long connection 
with the Stuarts, did actually paint this at present unknown 
portrait in his old age. It is finely painted, and not 
unworthy of this artist at his best. 


There are a number of pictures of Prince Charlie in 
existence, good, bad and indifferent. In the opinion of 
the writer by far the finest of these is the famous portrait, 
painted by Louis Tocqué, in Paris, in 1748. This portrait, 
a print of which is shown herewith, represents the Prince 
soon after the ’45, when he stood at the summit of his 
fame and before he succumbed to the fatal habit of 
drinking which ruined his after life. Tocqué’s portrait 
represents the Prince in half armour, according to the 
curious fashion of that period. He was then, as may be 
easily seen, “‘ Bonnie Prince Charlie,” a very distinguished- 
looking young man, with good eyes and fine features, 
one of the handsomest princes in Europe. 





PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD STUART 


By L.. Tocqué, Paris, 1748 
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GLASS WITH PORTRAIT OF ** YOUNGJPRETENDER” 


By perm yn of Victoria <” Albert Museum 


There were many 
in the very 


pictures and miniatures shown 
interesting Scottish Exhibition held at 
27, Grosvenor Square, by kind permission of Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Fleming, in 1931. 
the most remarkable was that by an unknown painter 
showing the Prince in middle life, probably about the 
year 1766 or 1767, when Charles Edward had succeeded 
his father as titular King of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and styled himself Charles III]. This was a handsome 
and rather flattering portrait, showing, however, strong 
signs of the intemperance which eventually destroyed 
the character and person of the unhappy prince. This 
portrait was lent to the Exhibition by Lord Braye, and 
attracted much attention. 

Among my illustrations are shown also a Jacobite 
drinking glass, with the engraved portrait of the Prince, 


Among them one of 


— 


TOMB OF THE LAST STUARTS AT ST. PETER’S, 
ROME By Canova 


stituto Fotografico Roma 


and the monument to the last three Stuarts at Rome. 
executed by the famous sculptor, Canova. Lord Mahon, 
in his brilliant history of “ The Forty-Five,” thus 
eloquently recalls the sad memories of that noble 
tomb: ‘“ Beneath that unrivalled dome lie mouldering 
the remains of what was once a brave and gallant heart ; 
and a stately monument, from the chisel of Canova, but 
at the charge, as I believe, of the House of Hanover, 
has since arisen to the memory of James the Third, 
Charles the Third and Henry the Ninth, Kings of 
England—names which an Englishman can scarcely read 
without a smile or a sigh! Often at the present day 
does the British traveller turn from the sunny height 
of the Pincian, or the carnival throngs of the Corso, 
to gaze in thoughtful silence on that sad mockery of 
human greatness, and that last record of ruined hopes.” 




















MING BIRD-PAINTINGS 


By W. A. THORPE 


FIG. I. 


BIRD-PAINTING BY WANG WEI-LIEH (Unsigned) 


In the Collection of Leigh Ashton, Esq. 


HE two Chinese paintings here illustrated 

were recently acquired by Mr. Leigh Ashton. 

In each case the subject is painted on silk 

gauze which has assumed a soft dead-leaf 
brown colour and is worn on one or two places. Each 
piece of gauze measures 10} in. by 10} in., and has been 
stuck in a folder. On the opposite leaf of each folder a 
poem written on paper has been stuck in—in each case 
a different poem and by a different poet, copied in the 
same hand. 


Both pieces are painted in a style of the late Ming 
dynasty. Their condition and the quality of the painting 
suggest that they are of that period; comparison with 
another piece tends to confirm this view. One of them 
is signed (Fig. II). The unsigned painting shows a 
bird with a crooked bill of the bull-finch type, apparently 


in an aviary. The bill is painted in pale yellow, the head, 
wings and tail in grey-black, and the breast in a light 
delicate red. The bird is perched on a transverse bar, 
and near it is a bowl attached to a vertical pole. The top 
of the bowl is rendered in a sombre shade of turquoise 
blue-green which dwindles towards the base into the 
soft brown of the gauze. Above the bird’s head is a 
dependent branch bearing bunches of fruit, both branch 
and fruit being executed in light red. Throughout, the 
design is outlined in grey-black and filled in with colours, 
which seem to have faded a little in one or two places. 


The signed piece is slightly different in treatment, but 
it is obviously by the same hand. The subject is a bird 
with a sharp-pointed bill and a long narrow tail, perched 
on a branch of flowering prunus and apparently in its 
natural surroundings. The back, wings and tail are in 
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grey-black, the breast in delicate red, with traces of the 
same colour on head and tail. The outlines of the branches 
are much thicker than in the other painting, and in places 
can scarcely be called outlines at all, especially in the 
large branch at the bottom. The blossoms are thinly 
outlined in grey-black with thick touches of white and 
smaller touches of a strong vivid green. The centres 
of the flowers are in the same colour as the bird’s breast, 


(the province of Kiangsu), that he belonged to the 
school of Chou Chih-mien, and that he worked. as a 
painter of birds and flowers. Some further details are 
given by a writer in Kokka.' 

Wang Wei-lieh was born at Su-chou Fu (Soochow), 
one of the largest cities in the Province of Kiangsu. 
Soochow has now more than half a million inhabitants, 
and has long been famous for its canals. It is situated 





FIG. Il. BIRD-PAINTING 
In the Collection of Leigh Ashton, Esq. 


and the strong vivid green recurs in larger patches on the 
branches, especially on the big branch. It may be intended 
to represent moss or lichen. 

The signature in the top right-hand corner consists 
of six characters painterly written: wa ching wang wei lieh 
hsieh. The last character (hsieh, painted) is a word used 
by bird and flower-painters of drawing or painting from 
the life. Below the signature are the corresponding seals, 
the characters being reserved in a red ground and so 
rubbed as to be not easily legible. Wu-ching was the ‘za 
name of a late Ming painter, Wang Wei-lieh, who is not 
very well known. He is not mentioned by Mr. Waley 
in his Introduction to Chinese Painting, by Prof. Giles in 
his Chinese Pictorial Art, or by Hirth in his Scraps ; but 
Mr. Waley in his Index has a notice of him and gives 
his floruitas 1580-1620. The Chung Kuo Jén gives only his 
names and dynasty, and says that he was a native of Wu 
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BY WANG WEI-LIEH (Signed) 


near the southern end of the Grand Canal (Yii-ho), and 
is sometimes called the Venice of China. During the 
Ming dynasty the city produced several painters who 
became famous for bird and flower pieces and for land- 
scape, and were known as the Wu School. These Wu 
painters belonged to the amateur tradition, or Learned 
Man’s School, which traced its descent from the famous 
poet-painter Wang Wei. They were Court officials and 
civil servants whose training and interests were chiefly 
literary, and they cordially disliked the professional 
painters and their conventions. One of the spokesmen of 
Literary Painting was that very decided person Tung 
Ch‘i-ch‘ang, some of whose remarks have been translated 
by Mr. Waley ;* “ When educated men paint they ought 


1 Vol. XVIII, No. 330 (November, 1917), p. 106. 
2 Introduction to Chinese Painting, p. 249. 
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to use a style based on ornamental characters in cursive or 
ceremonial calligraphy. Their trees should be like twisted 
iron, their mountains like painted sand.” Otherwise 
they will fall into the “ purgatory of professional painting. 

Where a laborious and minute technique is 
practised the painter becomes the slave of nature, and she 
soon wears him out.” At Soochow one of the painters 
who did most to establish a local school on these lines 
was Shén Chou (b. 1427, d. 1509). As a poet he based 
himself on Po Chii-i and other T‘ang poets, while in 
painting his style influenced the celebrated Wén Chéng- 
ming (1470-1567) and his pupil Ch‘én Shun (b. 1483, 
d. 1544). Another bird-and-flower painter of the Wu 
School who made a great reputation was Lu Chih, who 
lived at Pao Shan, about fifty miles from Soochow ; he 
was born in 1495 and died in 1576. 


One of his contemporaries was the bird-and-flower 
painter Chou Chih-mien, who became the master of our 
Wang. The precise dates of Chou Chih-mien are 
uncertain. The writer in Kokka, mentioned above, 
states that he was “ most prosperous” in the reign of 
Wan Li (1573-1619), but Mr. Waley*® gives his floruit as 
1530-1560 and that of his pupil as 1580-1620. Whether 
or not Chou Chih-mien survived into the reign of Wan Li, 
it seems certain that Wang Wei-lieh’s activity belonged 
to that period. 


In his Introduction to the History of Chinese Pictorial 
Art* Prof. Giles quotes an interesting passage from 
a Chinese writer which shows the atmosphere in which 
the young Wang received his education as a painter, 
and is particularly relevant to Mr. Ashton’s birds: 
** Chou Chih-mien sketched flowers and birds with much 
spirit and rhythm, and also painted with freshness and 
refinement. At his home he kept every possible variety 
of bird, and carefully watched how they drank, pecked, 
flew and stood still. Owing to this his works were full 
of vitality.” A vitality perhaps too highly observed. 
The Wu painters were devoted to a petty classicism. 
Their works were neat, civilised and serene. They liked 
not only to reduce their birds to an aviary, but to bring 
the whole world into the circle of their cultivated lives, 
so that they might enjoy its familiar beauties without 
any ruffling of emotion or any startling of imagination. 
They were honnétes hommes, with no more indulgence in 
feeling that a Shaftesbury decorum might permit them. 


It would seem that the young Wang was more 
romantic by nature, and that he grew tired of their prim- 
ness. Another signed painting by him is in the possession 
of the Baron Koyata Iwasaki of Tokyo. It is a kakimono 
painted on paper, and measures 1 m. 26cm. by 61 cm. 
A good reproduction in colours is published in Kokka.’ 
Here is no choice of delicate birds which lend themselves 
to exact and elegant painting. We find no birds at all, 
but a group of three wild trees (pai tree, prunus and 
bamboo), suitably entwined to make a rebus, but painted 
with an evident delight in gnarled and sinuous boughs. 
There is a suggestion of this romantic feeling in the 
branch of Mr. Ashton’s signed piece, but technically 
also there are several points of resemblance with the Iwasaki 
painting. The prunus blossoms are touched with the 
same vivid green, and there is a larger spot of it in the 
foreground. The sombre turquoise hue reappears in 
the trunk of the pas tree and dwindles into soft brown in 


precisely the same manner. There are also general 
similarities of colour and brushwork, though the Iwasaki 
has more of calligraphy and “ twisted iron.” The tree 
painting is signed Wang Wei-lich without the ¢y# name, 
but the seals of both names appear below. They are more 
clearly stamped and less worn than the seals of Mr. Ashton’s 
painting, and are in the reverse order. 


By his own preference Wang seems to have been 
attracted to a nature school of painters which had 
flourished since Hsii Hsi. The representatives of it who 
appealed to him most were Lin Liang and Lii Chi 
(floruerunt 1500). Theywereboth Court officials, but painters 
very different from the mild Chou. Their artistic ancestor 
Hsii Hsi and his opposite number Huang Ch‘iian (tenth 
century) were the first painters in China to make flower- 
and-bird pictures (Awa niao) an independent genre, and 
they stand for the contrast between the elegant boredom 
of official life and a craving for wild places, which was 
inherent in the life and art of the Chinese. Huang Ch‘iian 
painted the tame birds and cultivated flowers of the 
Emperor’s park at Ch‘éng-tu. He was a self-made man, 
and worked in an eclectic style, using an almost dry brush 
and so making his colours soft and delicate. Hsii Hsi, 
whom Huang despised for coarseness, liked to see his birds 
and flowers in their natural state and painted with a 
brush full of ink in a free and vigorous style. He has 
been called the greatest flower-painter of antiquity," 
and is thus noticed by a Chinese critic’: “ In painting 
flowers Chao Ch‘ang aimed at strict resemblance ; but 
not so Hsii Hsi. And the painter who can ignore such 
resemblance becomes what Ssti-ma Ch‘ien was among 
prose writers and Tu Fu among poets.” 


Both Lin Liang and Lii Chi were on the side of Hsii 
Hsi, but whereas Lin’s brushwork was in the manner of 
grass character, Lii used the outline method. Particularly 
Lii Chi, though his birds can be rich and delicate, painted 
them in their wild homes, and thought the setting of 
equal importance with the subject. His wonderful series 
of the ‘‘ Four Seasons ’”’* are as much shan shui as bird 
paintings, and show a sense of what in Europe might 
have been called the sublime; the “ Winter”’ painting 
is more torrent than bird, and reminds one of a Richard 
Wilson gorge-and-waterfall. 


In the prunus branch of Mr. Ashton’s signed painting 
Wang seems to be feeling forward to the romantic vigour 
of the Iwasaki trees; and these again show an obvious 
sympathy of mood and treatment with Lii Chi’s “ Spring,” 
where two birds are perched on the bough of a flowering 
peach-tree. But Wang’s two birds are still good Wu; 
the unsigned bird might be in Chou’s aviary. Perhaps, 
therefore, we may think that both paintings belong to the 
earlier part of Wang’s career, and that they mark the 
early conflict in him of the amateur tradition and the 
individual. 


Index, p. 22 and p. 96. 
¢ P. 190. 
5 loc. cit. 
® Waley, Index, p. 37. 
7 Giles, Introduction, p. 84. 
Reproduced in Kokka, Vol. XXVIII (1917-1918), No. 328, 
p. 55 (“* Autumn ”’ and “* Winter ’’), and No. 335, p. 219 (“° Spring 
and ‘‘ Summer ”’), from the collection of Prince Shimazu (Tokyo). 
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THE WARREN HASTINGS EXHIBITION AT 
THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


IVALLING the four millennia which, from the 

heights of the pyramids looked down upon the 

soldiers of Napoleon’s army, Nimrod’s bas-reliefs 

in the British Museum look upon the literary 
and artistic remains of Warren Hastings—a_ strange 
and incongruous apotheosis of Empires and Empire 
builders. 


With the literary documents and relics of Warren 
Hastings we have, in these columns, no concern, our 
interest being confined to his artistic associations—in 
other words, his portraits and the most humiliating 
episode of his life, his impeachment—perhaps the greatest 
spectacle in which a British Statesman has ever figured 
as the principal actor. 


What was Warren Hastings’s appearance? At the time 
of the trial, Macaulay tells us: “‘ He looked like a great 
man, and not like a bad man. A person small and 
emaciated, yet deriving dignity from a carriage which, 
while it indicated deference to the court, indicated also 
habitual self -possession and self-respect, a high and 
intellectual forehead, a brow pensive but not gloomy, a 
mouth of inflexible decision, a face pale and worn but 
serene, on which was written, as legibly as under the 
picture in the council chamber at Calcutta, Mens aequa 
n arduis; such was the aspect with which the great 
pro-consul presented himself to his judges. 


Nine “aspects” of Warren Hastings figure in this 
exhibition. Of these, two are original paintings and one 
a mezzotint of one of these pictures. At least two great 
and three notable painters have given us their version of 
his aspect—Reynolds and Lawrence, Romney, Zoffany 
and Beechey. Very possibly the painting Macaulay refers 
to is one painted by Zoffany whilst the artist was in India. 
Zoffany’s work is represented in this exhibition by a very 
poor stipple engraving by R. Brittridge, published in 1784 
in Calcutta, and by a verv good line engraving by 
W’. Bromley, published in 1797—that is to say, two years 
before the impeachment, and two years after the acquittal, 
for the trial lasted nearly eight years. The difference in 
essential character is so great that one can only put it 
down to the very mediocre work of Brittridge. Never- 
theless, the difference between the reading of character, 
even among the most important painters and apart from 
any question of age, is marked and quite in accordance with 
what we know of Hastings’s psychology. There seems, 
in fact, to have been a contradiction in ‘‘ the Governor- 
Genreral’s”’ features. Or the “high and _ intellectual 
forehead ”’ all the artists are agreed. Reynolds’s portrait, 
painted between 1766 and 1768—-that is to say, shortly 
before his return to India—shows him as a young man, 
wearing his own hair long but already scanty on the 
top ; his lips full and more or less cupid-bowed, a sense 
of humour hiding in their angles ; his eyes are averted, 
alert, and there lurks about his nostrils the scent of 
battle. All of these characteristics Thomas Watson’s 
mezzotint, also on view, has obliterated. One must 
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remember to make allowances for the intervention of the 
engraver between the painter and spectator, just as one 
must make allowances for the difference between the 
painter’s vision and the capacity of his hand. Even so, 
however, there must have been in Warren Hastings’s 
features that which challenged a difference of opinion, 
as great as that which has persisted in the judgment of 
his character. Romney’s full-length portrait, here 
exhibited on the opposite side, represents him as the 
Governor-General of Bengal, 1774-1785, and was 
“bequeathed in 1800 to the Honourable East India 
Company by William Larkins, Accountant-General during 
his Government.” It shows Warren Hastings as a tallish, 
white-haired old man distinguished only by the high- 
domed forehead. The whole picture with its feigned 
landscape background is conventional, and _ seems, 
moreover, to have lost its colour in repeated varnishings. 
A stipple engraving partly printed in colours, partly 
coloured by hand, by G. T. Stubbs, after George Stubbs, 
published in 1795, shows him wearing a tall hat, and 
confirms Reynolds’s early picture in respect of the alert 
eyes and the humorous mouth. W. Nutter’s stipple 
engraving after R. Fulton, published in 1801, confirms 
Reynolds’s view of the full lips, but seems to give a wrong 
shape to the nose and makes him look younger than he 
looks in W. Bromley’s engraving after Zoffany, published 
four years earlier; but the latter gives his eyes a more 
dreamy and poetical expression which accounts perhaps 
for Hastings the versifier, lover and composer of prayers. 
Skelton’s fine engraving after Sir William Beechey, of 
1817, showing Hastings with full white whiskers and heavy 
white eyebrows, breathes the Mens aequa in arduis \ess 
than the self-respect and dignity of age. J. James’s 
mezzotint after J. T. Seton, published at the time of his 
resignation in 1785, and cautiously, at first, issued without 
the “‘ Honourable” before his name, gives Warren 
Hastings an almost pointed chin as well as apparently 
dark, natural hair; it might suggest a “face pale and 
worn” as well as “serene.” None of the likenesses 
make it possible to see in Hastings the alleged torturer 
of the Begums—except Say’s mezzotint after Sir Thomas 
Lawrence’s painting of 1811, now in the National Portrait 
Gallery ; and here it is only the line of the lips which speaks 
of “‘ inflexible decision,” although even here there is a 
saving grace of humour. Undoubtedly Lawrence’s portrait 
sums up the impression of the man whom, in 1813, when 
the print was published, “ the Commons received with 
acclamations, and when he retired, rose and uncovered,” 
but accounts also for the gentlemen who, upon that 
occasion, “ Kept their seats, and pulled their hats over 
their brows.” 

We are enabied, by the courtesy of Sir Leicester 
Harmsworth, Bt., to publish in this connection a portrait 
of Warren Hastings which we believe has not hitherto 
been reproduced. Our readers will be interested to 
compare this with the various paintings and engravings 
now being exhibited at the British Museum. 
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PORTRAIT OF WARREN HASTINGS (hitherto unpublished) 


By permission of Sir Leicester Harmsworth, Bart. 





By J. Simpson 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


MODES AND MANNERS, by Max von Boenn. Translated 
from the German by Joan JosHua. Medium 8vo, illus., 
cloth. (London: Harrap, 1932.) 

Vor. I. From tHe DECLINE OF THE ANCIENT WORLD TO THI 
RENAISSANCE. Pp. 310, with 25 plates in colour and 220 
illustrations in half-tone. 


Vow. Il. THe SrxTeentH Century. Pp. 290, with 16 plates in 
colour and 177 illustrations in half-tone. 


These are the first two volumes of a familiar German 
work, whose appearance in an English dress was evidently 
a mere question of time. They are to be followed in 
due course by volumes III and IV, treating respectively 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The present 
critic has the advantage of acquaintance with the German 
originals, which included four further volumes dealing 
with the nineteenth century and an ancillary volume * 
on what may be called the anatomy of costume by Emma 
von Sichart. These five tomes have already been Englished 
for our benefit, and it has been interesting to compare the 
manner of their English sponsors with that of the latest 
translator. And here it may at once be said that Miss 
Joan Joshua emerges from the ordeal with flying colours. 
The German author is to be congratulated on falling into 
the hands of so faithful and discreet an interpreter; one, 
moreover, who rarely reminds us, so far as mere diction 
goes, that we are in fact keeping alien company. In this 
respect it compares favourably with the English version 
of Emma von Sichart’s companion volume, issued by the 
same publishers in 1928 under the misleading title of 
‘** A History of Costume,’ which somehow contrived to 
be as unfair to its original as the latter was to the author 
(Carl von Kohler) of which it was in the main an avowed 
adaptation. Jraduttore traditore is untrue in the present 
case. 

Its merits as a picture-gallery are no doubt what has 
chiefly recommended the original series to public favour, 
both at home and abroad, and here the publishers (who 
are also, I believe, those of that excellent art journal 
Pantheon) enjoyed the peculiar advantage of being 
identical with the well-known firm of art-photographers, 
Bruckmann’s of Munich. This of course placed at their 
disposal a remarkable stock of negatives of Old Masters, 
the blocks from which have done duty in both the German 
and English editions as illustrations of contemporary 
costume. For all their excellences, these illustrations 
suffer to some extent from the defects of the system, the 
photographs in stock having been primarily taken for 
their artistic rather than their antiquarian value. A more 
serious fault is that no attempt whatever has been made 
to indicate their relation to the letterpress, so that the two 
are not, as they should ideally be, evidently an organic 
whole. This is the more regrettable in that the books 
appear to have achieved success principally as a history 
of costume. In point of fact, it would be quite easy on 
the one hand to substitute a completely new selection of 
pictures without in the least disturbing the text, on the 
other to rewrite the letterpress on different lines without 
affecting the illustrations. 


‘** Praktische Kostiimkunde.”’ In the original this was 
published in ¢wo volumes. 


At least on the literary side, ‘Die Mode. Menschen 
und Moden ’’—to give the series its original title—is not, 
as seems to be generally assumed, a history of costume, 
but a general description of manners and customs, in 
which of course costume is given its place. It is eminently 
readable, but so crowded with isolated “ facts’ that ii 
is often difficult to see the wood for the trees. As Chesterton 
says of H. G. Wells’s “‘ Outline of History,”’ the work is 
permeated throughout by “‘ two hearty detestations: a 
hatred of Pagan Rome and a hatred of Christian Rome.” 
Indeed, one might go farther and say that the work as 
a whole suggests a whole-hearted disapproval of the 
civilization to which we are heirs, as repeatedly evidenced 
by the author’s obiter dicta. Not the “* Church of Rome ” 
only but organized Christianity at large is his béfe noire, 
which throughout these books plays the part of King 
Charles’s head. The result is a depressing picture of 
callous cruelty and brutish stupidity, emphasized rather 
than relieved in spots by a thin veneer of “ culture.”’ 
Those few who are familiar with the writings of Alwin 
Schultz and Henne am Rhyn will feel the point of view 
not altogether novel. Here the attractive form and the 
parade of erudition is apt to mislead the uninformed 
layman. After all, by underlining details selected ad hoc 
and omitting or minimizing the nobler manifestations of 
human genius, it is not so difficult to conjure up the 
vision of a hell upon earth. The more experienced reader 
at least will take little harm from Herr von Boehn’s 
obsessions. For such the work contains any amount of 
useful material for reference, especially in the English 
edition, to which the translator has added a useful and 
much-needed index. It is perhaps as well, however, to 
note that the fluent English masks a mentality essentially 
Teutonic, and that despite his surface erudition, the 
author’s first-hand knowledge of sources other than 
German is not really deep. F. MK. 


PEWTER DOWN THE AGES. From Medieval to the 
Present Day. With Notes on Evolution. By Howarp 
HerscHEL CorTrereti, F.R.Hist.Soc. (London: Hutchinson 
and Co., Ltd.) 21s. net. 


The lover of fine pewter will have cause to thank 
Mr. Cotterell for his new book, a worthy successor to 
his monumental work “‘ Old Pewter: Its Makers and 
Marks,” but issued at one-fifth the price. Mr. Cotterell 
is the author of several other books on the subject, besides 
being a Founder and past President of the Society of 
Pewter Collectors. He is in close collaboration with 
Continental authorities, and has pursued his quarry in 
many lands. The information he gives is, therefore, 
of exceptionable value, and could only come from exact 
knowledge and long intimacy with the finest pieces. His 
method of imparting it is easy and colloquial, as though 
chatting familiarly to fellow-enthusiasts, without recourse 
to obscure or puzzling technicalities; and when these 
are necessary we simply turn to the very useful and 


complete glossary of terms at the end. The book, 
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moreover, is set in so large a type—as large as our old- 
fashioned nursery books—that reading it is a physical 
pleasure. 


\s one would expect from such an expert, it is a 
guide for pewter fanciers who fly at high game; and 
what makes the book especially 
useful as a reference is the number 
of large-scale illustrations of rare and 
choice examples (there are 161 of 
them) presented in historic sequence 
and superbly printed. Nothing, by 
the way, makes a more satisfactory 
half-tone block than a pewter object. 
The text takes the form of a running 
commentary on the illustrations, 
explaining their points, periods, 
differences, characteristics and the 
provenance of types, and the author 
supports his argument by means of 
a selection of old pictures in which 
pewter vessels and utensils are in- 
troduced, a source of information 
too often neglected. This source, 
however, must not be relied on too 
implicitly in the matter of dates. 
Pewter does not wear out so quickly 
as that. 

Extremely interesting, and to the 
point, in the opposite direction, is the 
inclusion of Jost Amman’s woodcut 
of a pewterer’s workshop, showing 
a variety of types; one of them, as 
the writer points out, depicting a 
Ziirich G/lockenkanne, — generally 
regarded as a Swiss conception of 
later date. 

Mr. Cotterell tells us that “‘ with 
the exception of sepulchral chalices 
and early spoons, few authenticated 
examples of medieval British pewter 
are known to exist, and one has 
therefore to turn to countries across 
the English Channel for evidence of 
what the records of such early 
periods are like.” But where 
England stood pre-eminent was in 
the quality and honesty of her metal. 
The English formula for the pewter 
amalgam was so highly esteemed on 
the Continent that objects of special 
importance were in later times 
stamped with the words “ Etain 
Anglais,” ‘“‘ Englische Composiz- 
zion,’ and such like labels, and even 


meretricious ; no great skill being required owing to the 
softness of the metal. 

It is interesting to note how certain types persist 
in their main features throughout the ages, as though 
the most suitable forms for holding or containing vessels 





with the word “ London,” to certify AN EARLY SEPULCHRAL CHALICE FOUND IN THE TOMB OF A FRENCH 


that the composition was of English 
quality. 


Good wine needs no bush, and it is satisfactory to 
note that the English were averse to decorating their 
pewter-ware with surface ornament. To our thinking, 
the smooth grey metal with its undecorated bloom has 
something noble about it, and is far more agreeable to 
the eye—and to the touch—without unnecessary engraving 
or embossing. Such treatment always tends to the 
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BISHOP. (‘“ Pewter Down the Ages ”’) 


having been once discovered, were established for all time 
as not being susceptible of much improvement ; whatever 
diversity of detail we may find in otherwise standardized 
types. All the more valuable, therefore, is our author’s 
guidance in the matter of what to look for. Mr. Cotterell 
points out how far Continental influence has permeated 
English work and home influences radiated outward. 


~~ 
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Some of the earliest forms were decided ages before 
the introduction of pewter, being derived from pottery 
and bronze vessels. Mr. Cotterell shows us (in Fig. IV) 
an example of a bronze-inspired Stubeskanne or Hall- 
Flagon of pewter which has strong resemblance to a 
Chinese bronze of antique shape. 


\gain, the Gourde or Bulgekanne is another con- 
venient form adapted from the gourd—a shape in its 
flattened version often termed “ pilgrim’s bottle ”— 
which is found in all times and in all countries, from 
China to Peru. 


A peculiarity often found in the Gowrde of early 
times is the curiously-shaped foot which enables the 
vessel to stand upright safely, and the small shield affixed 
to the lower part of the body (analogous in position to 
the tailpiece of a violin), the meaning of which is not 
clear. The author suggests that it may indicate a former 
ring attachment for tilting purposes, but this is by no 
means certain. The ring, if any, may have been intended 
to run a strap or sling through when carryine. 


With all respect to the Gourdes of more ancient 
lineage which the author illustrates, the finest, to my 
thinking is the French example (Fig. XXX) of the 
sixteenth century, with Gothic features, whose fat, 
smooth contours literally invite the hand’s caress. Its 
massive simplicity is of the essence of fine pewter form, 
and the “mask” lugs and stirrup handle and trefoil- 
headed screw-cap put the finishing touches to a noble 
ensemble. The two halves of all genuine early Gourdes 
are joined vertically, and not laterally or round the centre 
as in later types. 


The differences in form of pewter vessels of similar 
type, though subtle, are so patent to the educated eye, 
being so much a matter of “‘ expression ” in the moulding, 
that such a fine example as the polyhedral flagon (on 
page 46, Fig. XIV) of pure Gothic form found in the ruins 
of the Homburg Castle in Switzerland conjures up its 
period in every line. Each curve of its swelling and 
massive form, together with the seated lion on its cover, 
is eloquent of that turbulent age. The author rightly hails 
it as one of the finest pieces of pewter that has survived 
the passing of time. 


Another fine Gothic piece, which we give as an 
illustration, is the Sepulchral Chalice (Fig. XV) found 
in the tomb of a French bishop. Coming to modern 
times, the author repeats his assertion, which he first 
pointed out in a contemporary, that the well-known 
Scottish measures, known as “ Tappit-hens” are the 
victims of a misnomer. The word, he tells us, is “an 
entirely wrong application of a corruption of the old 
French word /sopynett (a quart), a word denoting capacity 
and not shape.” The second size is known correctly as 
the ‘‘ Chopin,” from the French chopine (a pint), and the 
third size is called a “ Mutchkin.”” The designation, 
however, has gained so strong a hold in popular currency 
that the author may well despair of ever effecting 
a change. 


Mr. Cotterell’s book is further enriched by a detach- 


able pocket list of the most prominent British pewterers 
and their marks, abridged from his larger work. 


ri. G. F. 


EVERYDAY THINGS IN CLASSICAL GREECE, by 
Marjorie and C. H. B. QuENNELL. (London: Batsford.) 8s. net. 
In the present volume, which concludes their series 
of books on Everyday Things in Ancient Greece, the 
authors very wisely begin with the architecture. This 
most fascinating subject is too often kept in the back- 
ground, or skimmed over in a chapter towards the end of 
a book. Here it occupies 48 out of the 138 pages in 
which all kinds of matters are described and discussed. 
If our grandfathers, who had to struggle with large 
dictionaries and plain texts, and whose memories of the 
classical languages consisted mainly of hours spent on 
learning declensions and paradigms, could see such books 
as this, they would expect that every child would prefer 
classics to any other course of study. Now that Latin 
and Greek are no longer compulsory, all kinds of allure- 
ments are set before the public. One can only regret 
that such alleviations of the old dull routine did not 
appear many years ago. Had they done so, the classical 
studies with their quite invaluable training might still 
have held their once impregnable position in education. 


The second chapter, which deals with the Town and 
its public buildings, includes such varied subjects as 
town-planning, markets, medicine, dramatists and actors. 
In the third chapter, which is concerned with Town 
Houses and Everyday Life, we have plans of houses, 
pictures and descriptions of furniture, vases, games, 
coins, terra-cottas and a sketch of Xenophon’s delightful 
account of the household of the young Ischomachus and 
his wife. By the way, the little wife should hardly be 
called an “‘ infant of fifteen.” A Greek girl of that age 
would probably be quite mature. And did not our own 
Mr. Pepys marry his wife when she was exactly that age ? 


It is a pity that the authors repeat the silly statement 
that men fastened their hair “‘ with a goiden grasshopper.” 
There is absolutely no authority for this grasshopper ; 
the hair was fixed up with golden bands, and the coils of 
hair with golden bands at intervals produced the ringed 
effect of a grasshopper’s body. 

In the fourth and last chapter Sea Fights and Land 
Battles are described. Here the authors follow the course 
of events in the narrative of Thucydides. To older 
persons the tragic story of the Sicilian Expedition can 
never be too fully told, but there seems some little danger 
that the boys and girls for whom the book is primarily 
intended may find the detailed account rather tiresome. 
That is, however, the only adverse criticism that can be 
levelled against a most charming and useful book. 

I only noticed the following slips: On page 38, “‘ the 
scent of the sacrifice could be wafted in to (not into !) 
the god”; page 56, “the mortal dust of (not or) St. 
Chad.” The lady commemorated by the exquisite 
monument shown in Fig. 26 was named Hegeso (not 
Hegesa). In the first chapter it is a little confusing to 
read of the Temple of Athena Nike on page 11, and of 
the Statue of Athene Promachos on page 12. There 
ought to be consistent spelling throughout ; alas! there 
never is in any book. 

With regard to the parapet of the Nike Apteros 
Temple, the authors quote Dinsmoor’s article of 1926, 
but do not seem to know of Rhys Carpenter’s book 
published in 1929. The illustrations, like the printing and 
binding, are excellent, tae. 
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HOMES AND GARDENS OF ENGLAND, by Harry 
BatsForD and CHARLES’ Fry. (London : Batsford.) 
12s. 6d. net. 

In the modest compass of 46 pages, some of which 
are partly or wholly occupied by plans or drawings, the 
authors of this really beautiful book give a clear and very 
readable account of the growth and development of the 
English home and garden. As they remark in their 
Introduction, English domestic architecture holds a 
unique place. “On the Continent the architect was 
chiefly the servant of the Court, the Church or the State ; 
in England he was most liberally employed by a great 


class of private proprietors among whom the arts of 


decoration and design were frequently an interest and 
sometime sa passion . . . always, it may be said, the 
apotheosis of an Englishman’s career has been his house.” 

The examples described and illustrated are chosen 
from every type of house, including many which show 
‘how the standard of quality was maintained in houses 
of moderate and smaller size, so consistent in their dignity, 
restraint and beauty of detail.’ It is these qualities that 
strike the reader of this concise yet sufficient account, 
and that are evident on almost every one of the 175 
splendid plates. The authors are very fair ; they recognize 
that “‘ Vanbrugh was a master of monumental effects,” 
and that the works of Kent and other Palladians “* possess 
a real stateliness and dignity of their own,” Yet they 
point out that our “more characteristic productions 
possess in a high degree the qualities of balance, restraint, 
dignity and charm . . . and our most satisfying 
production in the sphere of building has probably been 
the ‘ middling ’ house.” 

Economic conditions now forbid the making and 
upkeep of the enormous gardens that used to be thought 
the necessary setting of a gentleman’s “ residence.”’ But 
at the other end of the scale there is a compensating 
improvement. Lord Conway, in his Foreword, remarks 
that “‘ one admirable feature of the new world in which 


we have to live is the multiplication of small gardens for 
the setting of new cottages.” ie § 





THE APPRECIATION OF ARCHITECTURE, by Rosert 
Byron. 4to, pp. 63, illus. (London: Wishart & Co., 1932.) 
Boards, §s. 


There is much wisdom and even more good advice 
in this fecund book and there is a certain amount of 
excellent definition and analysis. The obvious application 
of sculpture to architecture is very simply stated: ‘‘ The 
function of architectural ornament of the static type, of 
panel or triglyph, statue or iron is that of punctuation and 
emphasis ; the eye must be arrested here, continued there 
to complete the composition.” The “alliance between 
cursive ornament and formalism as opposed to that 
between static ornament and naturalism” is noted. As 
to the viewing of buildings: “‘ When the main extension 
is vertical, the beholder cannot asarule . . .° levitate 
himself to the level of its central line; even if he were 
to do so, the distortion due to vertical perspectives 
would still persist and would in point of fact become two 
distortions, downward as well as upward.” The author 
demards that the general attitude towards new archi- 
tecture shall be sternly critical and in most cases, as cited, 
sternly antagonistic. His analyses of modern buildings 
are as acute as his denunciations are heated. There is 
no doubt that he is right and no doubt that his objurga- 
tions are timely and necessary. This well-printed, well- 
illustrated book is the first issue of the handy and timely 


** Adelphi Quartos.” a. 7. 


OLD ENGLISH PORCELAIN: The Lady Ludlow Col- 
lection. (John Murray). £25. 

There have been many sumptuous works published 
with porcelain for their subject, but it is doubtful if any 
can equal this superbly produced volume dealing with 
the remarkable collection of English porcelain formed 
by that well-known connoisseur, Lady Ludlow. It is a 
collection which is not only notable for its size and 
range, but it is almost unique as regards the many pieces 


which it contains, which rank as premier productions of 


their respective factories. 

The productions of Chelsea and Worcester dominate 
the collection, but in the three 
hundred pieces it comprises one 
finds nearly twenty English fac- 
tories represented. 

The text is from the pen of Mr. 
Arthur Hayden, whose useful little 
handbooks on subjects of interest 
to collectors have a wide public. 
He has compiled a catalogue which 
should be an indispensable adjunct 


English porcelain, and it would be 
of inestimable value if the pub- 
lishers of this volume could see 
their way to issuing Mr. Hayden’s 
text as a separate volume. 

It is, however, as a picture 
book that this sumptuous work 
has its chief appeal. There are 
132 full page plates, and of these 
forty-one are in colour—the work 
of Messrs. W. F. Sedgwick, Ltd. 
This firm, too, we believe, were 


BLICKLING HALL, NORFOLK. From “ Homes and Gardens of England” (Batsford) the colour plates, and they 
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deserve the highest praise for both the quality of the 
blocks and the manner in which they have been printed. 
Of these plates the majority are devoted to Chelsea and 
Worcester. In the Chelsea section there are fifty-two 
plates, twenty of which are in colour; while of the 
forty-four plates devoted to Worcester, sixteen are in 
colour. 

The accuracy of these plates is in fact one of the chief 
features of this remarkable book. W. G. M. 


SIR WILLIAM ORPEN: ARTIST AND MAN, by P. G. 
Konopy and Sipney Dark. (London: Seeley, Service and 
Co., Ltd.) 25s. net. 


Messrs. Sidney Dark and P. G. Konody, who have 
collaborated in this evaluation of the late Sir William 
Orpen, were personal friends of the artist, and their book 
is a friendly estimate of a most puzzling personality, 
puzzling both as artist and as man. But in calling their 
estimate a friendly one one must not infer that it is 
uncritical. Both Mr. Dark and Mr. Konody have the 
courage to criticize where they deem criticism necessary. 
Mr. Konody in particular is not afraid to condemn some 
periods and aspects of the artist’s work. And yet he 
comes to the conclusion: “ of him it may truly 
be said: he never painted a bad picture.” The im- 
pending exhibition at Burlington House will give us an 
opportunity to see a larger proportion of Orpen’s 
prodigious output together than will ever be gathered 
together again, and to judge whether Orpen deserves a 
praise, so high, so categorical, so unqualified. The 
probability is that opinions on Orpen’s significance in 
the hierarchy of art will always be divided, and that for 
a reason which Mr. Dark hints at: ‘‘ As I understood 
him,” he says, “‘ Orpen was a man who wanted something 
from life with all intensity of his vivid personality. I 
do not believe that he ever quite knew what that some- 
thing was, but whatever it was I am quite sure that he 
never found it.” This is profoundly true, or if that be 
too much to affirm, it at least explains why Orpen, 
especially in his imaginative work, so often failed to make 
his meaning clear. Mr. Konody draws attention to the 
way in which his “ To the Unknown British Soldier 
in France”? was misunderstood; but really the artist 
had himself to blame; it was, at all events in its first 
state, almost unintelligible, because of the superfluous 
and misleading “Blown up—Mad” wraiths of soldiers 
and the quite incongruous puftti based not on a simple 
religious faith but on an esthetical appreciation of— 
Verrocchio. Another and even more significant case is 
that of “‘ The Black Cap.”” Who could possibly imagine 
that this painting, esthetically one of the most disagreeable 
things that ever came from his easel, represented Orpen’s 
fine reaction against the “ Landru” case? Of this case 
Orpen wrote a description which Mr. Dark very truly 
calls “‘ remarkable.” The description shows that Orpen 
had looked more deeply into the soul of humanity than 
one would expect from a man who habitually referred to 
himself as “‘Orps” or “ Orpsie boy,” but the painting, 
so solid, so heavy in its “‘ humour,” so humorless in its 
treatment, is simply an anticlimax. And again one must 
quote Mr. Sidney Dark with approval. “He never 
talked about himself. But he painted himself more clearly 
than he realized, far more clearly than he wished. That 
was perhaps his tragedy.” It would seem that Orpen’s 


sensibility was greater than his powers of logical expression 
whenever he had to dispense with Nature as a guide. 
His name will be safe with posterity, as a marvellous 
technician and as a portraitist, and to this side of his 
activity also Mr. Konody gives full and judicious attention, 
but perhaps a greater tribute might have been paid to 
Mr. William Nicholson, to whose art Orpen owes a 
very great deal. 

The book is well printed, and very fully illustrated 
with reproductions that vary considerably in quality ; 
it also contains a valuable chronological list of paintings. 


THE TEACHING OF ART, by Marcarer E. Maruias, 
Director of Art in the Public Schools, Montclair, N.J. (London ; 
Charles Scribner’s, Sons.) 10s. 6d. 


This is an American guide for the Teaching of Art. 
It assumes, therefore, firstly, that “ Art” can be taught 
and proceeds to do so with complete assurance. The 
book contains an immense amount of material put to- 
gether with much thought, and for that reason can be 
recommended to English teachers of the same subject. 
Its great merit is the obvious experience of the author 
and her sound common sense in purely practical matters, 
that is to say, when she is giving instruction in the art 
of doing something rather than in Art as such. And as 
her subject is primarily concerned with ¢he art of teaching 
children, an art about which she knows a great deal, her 
book has considerable value. She discusses in their 
several chapters: “Why Teach Art,” “ Observing 
Children,” “‘ Elements of Vision,” “ Principles of Arrange- 
ment,” “‘ Letters and Lettering,” “‘ Drawing,” “ Related 
Manual Activities and Visual Education,” “ Art Apprecia- 
tion.” All she has to say is worth careful analysis and 
pondering. Our only criticism is that her statements are 
sometimes either ambiguous or her illustrations not convinc- 
ing. To say, for example, “ if we desire the emphasis of 
vertical movement we should repeat long vertical lines,” is 
not true and only appears to bé so because the diagrams 
which accompany this statement have a misleading 
delimitation. The emphasis of verticality or horizontality 
is a matter of relationships. So also when she says 
““Some colours make us feel happy, others sad,” it is 
again a question of relationships rather than of colours 
in themselves, of quantity and quality of colour in relation 
to the quantity and quality of environing colours. How- 
ever, these points are only made in order to warn the 
reader that she—the book is intended it seems for women 
students—must do her own thinking whilst following 
the author’s valuable instruction. ra. F. 


L’ART FINLANDAIS, XIXth AND XXth CENTURIES 


by OnNI OxkONEN (Société Anonyme D’Edition Helsingfors.) 


By the courtesy of the Finnish Legation in London 
we have received a copy of this interesting work by 
Professor Onni Okkonen dealing with the Art of Finland 
during the period mentioned. 

It consists of an essay (translated into French) by 
Arthur Langfors, dealing in a very informative manner 
of the modern movement in the Art of Finland together 
with 100 full page illustrations (and one colourplate) of 
paintings and scripture. To those unacquainted with 
the Art of Finland we recommend this admirable 
publication. 
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ART IN THE SALEROOM 


By W. G. MENZIES 


ERY few pictures of importance have as yet appeared in the 
saleroom this season, owners holding their hands in the hope 


of better times, but with prices, even of works of moderat« 
of 


interest, showing an upward tendency, there is every indication that 
certain owners of notable works will soon have the courage to test 
the market by consigning some of their treasures to the ordeal of 


sublic sale 
I 


Already, though the season is yet young, we have had one surprise, 


in unrecorded sketch by Romney realising the respectable sum of 
720 guineas, a truly remarkable amount when one considers that the 
little work onl casured 15h in. by 20} in. 


There was little else of importance in the sale, which produced 
a total of £3,255, apart from the following: A portrait of Colonel 


William Fitch by Sir Thomas Lawrence, {110 5s.; a portrait of 


Mrs. Ellis by Robert Hunter, {110 5s.; a pair of pictures, “‘ The 
Weavers,”’ attributed to Chardin, {110 5s.; and a typical work by 
Jan Steen, “* Peasants Playing Skittles,’ £283 10s. 

On December 2nd, at the same rooms, a miscellaneous collection 
of works by modern masters produced a total of £3,347, many works 
by once popular mid-Victorian painters undergoing a further drastic 
revaluation. 

The highest price in the sale, 380 guincas, was realized for the 





\ SKETCH SUPPOSED TO BE PORTRAITS OF HON. MRS. 


rhis picture, the chief item in a sale cf pictures from variou 
sources held at Christie’s on November 25th, came to King Strect 
last August in the ordinary course of business from a Midland town, 
and its quality was at once appreciated by Mr. Alec Martin, the 
auctioneer’s expert. Its beauty and freshness aroused the admiration 
of both collectors and dealers when it was placed on the easel, and 
from the tentative opening bid of 10 guineas it was soon evident that 
it would realize a good figure. 

The owner of the picture knew nothing of its previous history, 
ut a letter in The Times gave it as a portrait of Mrs. Clifford. This 
assumption, however, was later dissipated by another letter the 

riter of which gave fairly conclusive evidence that it was a portrait 
of the Hon. Mrs. Brownlow North and her son Francis. 


NORTH AND HER SON FRANCIS By George Romne) 
painting “‘ The Raising of Lazarus,’ by Richard Sickert, A.R.A., 
exhibited at this year’s Royal Academy and presented by the artist 
to the Sadler’s Wells Theatre, to be sold for the benefit of its work. 
Another work by the same artist, “*‘ Baccarat,’ realized 240 guineas. 
Apart fron. these two pictures only one other work attained the 
dignity of three figures, ““ The Vale of Llangollen,’’ painted by 
J. M. W. Turner in 1799, realising 160 guineas. 

Only one of the once popular mid-Victorian pictures need be 
mentioned—Frith’s well-known painting of the Salon d’Or, Homburg, 
which was exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1871, when that artist 
was at the height of his fame. Its size was admittedly against it ; 
it measured over 8 ft. by 4ft., and as a consequence it failed to 
produce a higher bid than 46 guineas. At the time it was painted 
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the artist found a purchaser for it, including the copyright, for £4, 
Three years later it appeared at Christie’s and realized £1995. In 
1884 it again came under the hammer, when it made the considerably 
reduced figure of £808 tos. 

( hristie’s also held a sale of mode m pictures on December oth, 
but prices throughout were on the moderate side, as is indicated by 
the total of £2846. Only one picture, in fact, reached three figures 
** A Christmas Carol,’? by James Ward, R.A., exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1792, making £220 10s., while for a pair of pictures on 
panel, ‘“‘ Weymouth Bay ”’ and “‘ A Stormy Noon, Hampstead,” by 
John Constable, realized {120 15s. 

Several interesting dispersals of pictures and drawings were held 
at Sotheby’s rooms in Bond Street. Of outstanding importance in 
a sale held on December 7th was a set of nine drawings by Louis 





ELIZABETH, COUNTESS OF DEVONSHIRE QUEEN MARIE LESCZINSKA LA COMTESSE DE CLERMONT 


By Sir Anthony Van Dyck Wife cf Louis XV 








Saleroom 


£4,000, which under present conditions must be considered very 
satisfactory. Only one item calls for notice on the first day, a set 
of six Chippendale chairs, which made {115 10s.; while on the 
second day the highest price was £84 given for a set of three K‘ang 
Hsi oviform vases and two beakers enamelled in famille verte. 

The sale of relics of Lord Nels« mn, which formerly belonged to 
Capt. Thomas Masterman Hardy, Nelson’s great friend, held at 
Christie’s on December 5th, surpassed all expectations when they 
realized £3,387. The owner, who prefers to remain anonymous, 
purchased them from Hardy’s great-granddaughter, the late Miss 
Pamela Hardy, of Eastbourne. 

With one exception every item was purchased by Mr. Percy 
Malcolm Stewart, who later stated that it was his intention to present 
them to the National Maritime Museum, Greenwich. 





By C. Van Loo By J. M. Nattier 


Sold at the American Art Association, New York, January sth, 6th and 7th 


Nicholas van Blarenberghe, whose small paintings now very seldom 
come into the market. The nine drawings produced an aggregate 
of just over £500. 

Other items in this sale worthy of record are a River Scene by 
J. van Goyen, £225; a Dune Landscape by Salomon van Ruisdael, 
{100; a Skating Scene by K. Molenaer, {125 ; a portrait of Dr. 
Richard Watson by Sir Joshua Reynolds which went very cheaply 
for £125; and a painting, ““ The Merry Couple,’ which, though 
given to Frans Hals and illustrated in the catalogue, failed to 
produce a higher bid than {115. 

One or two notable prices were made at the same rooms on 


December 14th in a sale of drawings by old masters and a few works 


by modern masters. A drawing by G. D. Tiepolo, “ Christ and 
the Women taken in Adultery,’ made £230; a delightful work 


by Claude Lorrain, a view of the Tiber at Rome, executed in pen 
and wash, went for {25 and two water-colours of park scenes, 
signed Mongin, 1797, realized f{115. At the end of the sale a 
number of paintings and drawings by Richard Sickert, A.R.A., the 
property of a gentleman, were offered. The chief items being 
““A Reclining Woman,” £145, and “ Venice: St. Mark’s,” £14 

There was little of note in Christie’s sales of porcelain, furniture 
and decorative objects held during November with the exception 
of those held on the 24th and 30th. In the first named sale, which 
included some fine Chinese porcelain, prices were well maintained, a 
total of £3,649 being realized. 

A K‘ang Hsi cup and saucer, enamelled in colours on a black 
ground, illustrated in our last number, made £136 1os.; while 
Ming oviform jar only 6} in. high, which was also illustrated, went 
to £225 15s. Mention, too, must be made of a pair of K‘ang Hsi 
wine ewers, enamelled in famille verte, £194 5s. ; and a Ming wine jar, 
enamelled in underglaze blue, yellow, green and rouge de fer, £262 tos. 

Amongst the furniture the most notable items were a set of six 
Queen Anne walnut chairs and two armchairs, which made £315 
and a Chippendale armchair for which {84 was given. 

The sale on the 30th and following day consisted of the stock 
of Mr. Frank J. Block, who has retired from business at 40, 
Knightsbridge. The two days’ sale produced a total of about 


Lord Nelson’s telescope, given to him by Lady Hamilton and 
Captain Har 





dy, proved to be the most notable item in this interesting 
collection, falling to a bid of 1,450 guineas; while {399 was given 
for two silver watches, one presented by Admiral Collingwood to 
Nelson, and the other presented to him by the crew of H.M.S. Borea 
on his marriage. 

There was especially keen bidding for a silver watch presented 
to Midshipman J. Pollard of the [Zctory by Lady Hamilton and 
Captain Hardy for services rendered during the Battle of Trafalgar, 
the hammer falling at 135 guineas. It was Midshipman Pollard 
who shot at 1.30 p.m. the sharpshooter who mortally wounded 
Lord Nelson ten minutes earlier. 
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THE TIBER AT ROME Sketch by Claude Lorrain 


Sold at Messrs. Sotheby’s, December 14th 
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Apollo : A Journal of the Arts 


There is little worthy of mention in a sale held at Christies’ on 
December 13th, the most important lot being a small Chinese 
porcelain gourd-shaped bottle, 7} in. high, which realized £136 tos. ; 
but this was atoned for by the sale held on the 15th, the first really 
important dispersal of this season, when the total of £11,510 was 
realized, though some of the lots undoubtedly failed to reach the 
reserve. 

It is doubtful, for instance, if a set of four early eighteenth- 
century Soho tapestry panels found a purchaser at the final bid of 
1,500 guineas. In July, 1927, this set of panels, each about 12 ft. high, 
and woven with subjects emblematic of the four continents 
from cartoons adapted from those of Ludwig van Schoor, 
realized 3,000 guineas at Cecil Rhodes sale at Christie’s. 





SOHO TAPESTRY, EARLY EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


One of Four Panels formerly in Cecil Rhodes Collection (Christie's) 


Several other sets of tapestries were also offered, but few, it is to 
be feared, found purchasers. A set of four Flemish early eighteenth- 
century panels woven with classical subjects reached 1,300 guineas, 
and a set of three similar panels fell to a final bid of 900 guineas. 
Both these sets were from the collection of a former Ruling Dynasty. 
There were, too, a seventeenth-century Brussels panel woven with the 
Crowning of Bacchus by Albert Anwercx ; and another panel by 
the same weaver woven with Ceres instructing Neoptolemus, which 
made 1,050 guineas and 660 guineas respectively. 

Better prices, however, were made for some choice English 
porcelain, mainly from the collection of Mr. Humphrey W. Cook. 
A set of nine Chelsea figures of Apollo and the Muses sold well 
under present conditions at 850 guineas, and several Worcester 
pieces made prices which indicates that collectors are still keenly 
seeking for good examples of this noted factory. A pair of beakers, 
16} in. high, made 100 guineas ; a jug, 9 in. high, £67 6s.; and an 
oval dish, 124 in. long, 40 guineas. 

From another source came a fine pair of Chien Lung porcelain 
figures of pheasants, 13} in. high, which realized 430 guineas. 

Other items worthy of record include a bracket-clock by Thomas 
Tompion, 210 guineas; and a collection of fifty Chelsea seals, 
9§ guineas. 

In my notes last month mention was made of a notable series of 
bronze portrait sculptures by Jacob Epstein which were to come 
under the hammer at Sotheby’s on November 24th, several of which 
were illustrated. 

It was the first real auction test of the work of this much discussed 
sculptor, and with no previous prices for comparison it is difficult 
to say if the result of the sale reached expectations. However, a 
total of just under £1,000 was realized for the ten bronzes, this sum 
being partly due to the enthusiastic bidding of Mrs. J. B. Priestley 
and Mr. Hugh Walpole. 
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The highest price, £135, was paid by Mr. Walpole for the head 
of Epstein’s model Dolores, who also gave {100 for “ Eileen ”’ 
and the same figure for “ Lydia.”’ 

Mrs. J. B. Priestley secured for £90 the bust of “* Oriel Ross ”’ 
No. 2, and gave £66 for the bust of Mrs. Ambrose McEvoy. The 
remaining items included ‘‘ The Marchesa Casati,” £120; “* Mrs. 
Jacob Epstein,” £105; “ Mary,” £90; “Oriel Ross”’ No. 1, 
£110; and “ Peggy Jean Laughing,”’ a delightful head of Epstein’s 
daughter at the age of two, {80. 

An important dispersal of carpets and rugs was held by Messrs. 
Cardinal and Harford on November 23rd and two following days, 
a total of nearly £10,000 being realized. The highest price in the 
sale was £550 given for a fine Kermain Persian carpet, another 
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CERES INSTRUCTING NEOPTOLEMUS IN THE ART OF 
HUSBANDRY. Brussels. (Christie’s) 


making £255, and an old Khorassan carpet going for {215. A 
fine North-West Indian carpet sold well at £200, and the same 
sum was given for a Mahal Persian carpet. 

Throughout the present wave of depression the price of old 
English silver has been well maintained, and the prices ealized 
at the sales held at Christie’s on November 23 and December 7th 
betrayed no apathy on the part of the dealers. 

The highest price per ounce in the first-mentioned sale was 
200s. an ounce paid for a large quaich by Patrick Murray, Edinburgh 
1712, which at this figure totalled £145. Several other lots made 
over {£5 an ounce, amongst them being a George II plain dredger, 





FLEMISH TAPESTRY, EARLY EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
(Christie’s) 
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1739, 20z. 12 dwts., 160s. am ounce; a Charles II tazza, 1661, 
15 Oz. 11 dwts., 120s. an ounce ; a plain mufhineer, 1757, 2 oz. 1 dwt., 
120s. an ounce ; and a James II porringer and cover, 36 oz. 13 dwts., 
110s. an ounce. 

A good price, too, was realized for a George I plain polygonal 
tea kettle, stand and lamp sent to the saleroom by Lord Poltimore. 
Weighing 87 oz. 6dwts. and bearing the hall mark for 1717, it 
produced {£340 9s. 5d. at 78s. an ounce. 

Even better prices were made at the sale held on December 7th, 
one piece, a Queen Anne plain box by David Willaume, 1711, making 
£237 2s. 6d. at 350s. an ounce. A set of three George I octagonal 
pear-shaped casters by Benjamin Blakeley, 1718, made {£114 5s. at 
58s. an ounce; a Charles II porringer at 86s. realized {25 8s. ; 
another porringer of the same period at sos. totalled £78 5s.; and 
a George I octagonal pear-shaped caster by the famous maker, 
Anthony Nelme, 1714, fell to a bid of £61 tos. at 82s. an ounce. 

An important sale of old silver was held at Sotheby’s rooms 
on December 15th, several items realizing sums approaching {£20 
an ounce. The highest prices in the sale were realized for three 
Charles I pieces. A sweetmeat dish, 1634, 3 0z. 7 dwts., 265s. 





MINIATURE BY WILLIAM BLAKE OF HIS FRIEND AND 
PATRON THOMAS BUTTS (Sotheby’s, December 19th) 


an ounce, £44 7s. 9d.; a beaker, 1640, 4 oz. 2 dwts., 265s. an ounce, 
£54 6s. 6d.; and.a wine cup, York 1627, 5 oz. 15dwts., 370s. an 
ounce, {106 7s. 6d. An interesting lot which made a remarkable 
figure was a foxhead drinking cup, London hall mark 1819-20, 
19 oz. 13 dwts., which at 150s. an ounce realized {147 7s. 6d. 

Fine examples of the work of Romney, Raeburn, Gainsborough, 
Lawrence, and Reynolds appear in the collection of seventeenth- 
and eighteenth-century portraits by British and French painters 
collected by the late Alfred H. Mulliken, of Chicago, New York 
City, and New Canaan, Conn., which are to be sold at the American 
Art Association Anderson Galleries, N.Y.C., on January sth, 6th 
and 7th. Notable examples of -Carolean, Queen Anne and 
Chippendale furniture, antique Chinese and Persian rugs, seventeenth- 
and eighteenth-century English silver and Sheffield plate, Chinese 
porcelains, pottery and cloisonné enamels, are also comprised in 
this important private collection, the formation of which was 
commenced by Mr. Mulliken in 1893. Some of the pictures were 
obtained by Mr. Mulliken directly from the descendants of the 
sitters ; while, in other cases, he made use of such sources as Duveen 
Brcs. and Scott & Fowles in New York City, Thomas Agnew and 
Sons and Arthur Tooth & Sons in London, and the Galerie 
Sedelmeyer in Paris. Some idea of this remarkable collection may 
be gained when it is stated that there are no less than five portraits 
by Romney, three by Raeburn, three by Lawrence, four by 
Gainsborough, two by Reynolds, five by Beechey, and three by 
Cotes, and, outside of the British group, two portraits by Van Dyck, 
four by Sir Peter Lely, and two by Kneller. French portraits include 
three important examples by Nattier, two by Vigée Lebrun, and 
two by Carle Van Loo, 
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The five portraits by Romney include his ‘“‘ Lady Hamilton as 
Ariadne,”’ from the collection of the Duchess of Montrose, and a 
charming half-length ‘“‘ La Marquise de Treville,” the wife of an 
American of French descent, one of the emigrés living in London 
in the later years of the eighteenth century. In the Lawrence group 
are the brilliant “‘ Mrs. Raikes and Daughter,”’ painted about 1810, 
and “‘ Lady Maria Oglander,” painted about 1816. 

In the Raeburn portraits appear the half-length likeness of 
“Mrs. William Urquhart”’ and the vigorous and forceful portrait 
of “* James Wardrop, Esq.,’’ painted about 1818. 

“* Elizabeth, Countess of Devonshire,’’ painted by Van Dyck 
about 1639, comes from the collection of Sir John Charles Robinson 
(1824-1913), Keeper of Paintings to Queen Victoria. The waist- 
length portrait of the very youthful ‘“‘ Mme. Adelaide, Daughter of 
Louis XV,” by Nattier, and his brilliant half-length portrait of 
““La Comtesse de Clermont,” signed and dated “‘ 1746,’ showing 
her as a beautiful young woman against a background of trees and 
sky, and the portraits of “‘ Mme de Pompadour’’ and “‘ Queen 
Marie, Wife of Louis XV,”’ by Carle Van Loo, appear in the French 
group. Marie Lesczinska, daughter of Stanislas, the dethroned 
King of Poland, is shown seated, wearing a dress of gold brocade, 
her regal ermine-lined cloak of blue velvet, fleurs-de-lis embroidered, 
thrown back and forming a background for part of the figure. 
This important painting has come down through royal and 
aristocratic collections, including that of King Charles X of France. 
The portrait of “‘ Princess Sapieha,”’ painted at St. Petersburg, in 
1795, by Vigée Lebrun, is recorded in the artist’s ‘‘ Mémoires,” 
and is signed and dated and, like her bust-length portrait of “‘ Queen 
Marie Antoinette,’ has passed through important collections. Both 
pictures are described in W. H. Helm’s “ Vigée Lebrun. 
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CHINESE 
PORCELAIN 
FIGURES OF 
PHEASANTS 
133 in. high. 
Chien Ling 
(Christie’s, 
December 15th) 
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CHELSEA FIGURES OF URANIA AND ERATO. 

Two of a set of nine of Apollo and the Muses. 
(Christie’s, December 15th) 
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OF THE MONTH 


MY SON PETER 


MR. EGERTON COOPER’S PAINTINGS 
Mr. Egerton Cooper, whose exhibition of oil paintings, 
water-colours and pastels will occupy the modern room 


at the Leger Gallery during the first three weeks of 


January, is an artist of manifold talents, one of the first 
tenets of whose faith is the virtue of good craftsmanship. 
That he is an excellent and much-sought teacher may have 


something to do with his absorption in problems of 


technique and his predilection for experiment in various 
media; but in any case, a survey of his work gives an 
impression of a scholarship and a conscientiousness all too 
It is manifest that he has 
carefully trodden and considered every step in his progress 
from the day he eschewed the fallacious doctrine of the 
‘short cut ’’ and perceived that the true path was through 
the patient study and analysis of the methods of the 


rare in these licentious days. 


masters whose achievements have passed the test of 


centuries. As an instance of his conscientiousness, quite 
early in his career, taking Giovanni Bellini as his model, 
he set about a subject in the vein of his chosen exemplar 
in the determination to discover the secrets of this per- 
manence and to come as near to his great prototype as 
his powers would permit him. How well he succeeded 
the reproduction here given may afford some slight idea. 

Mr. Cooper is well versed in the practice of many 
schools, and takes an interest in all forms of art that will 
bring him further knowledge. The result is that there 
is a solid and satisfying content in his work that illustrates 
the fullness of his mind. He has not forgotten that in 
the search for truth only may be discovered the supremer 
elements of the beauty of the visible world. With him 
these usually find expression in the sunnier side of life 
rather than its opposite. His colour sense manifests 
itself chiefly in such gay and brilliant schemes as may be 
There 
are beach scenes with nude figures or bathers brightly 
garbed in blue and scarlet, steeped in hot sunshine and 


observed in his countless studies in the open air. 
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By A. Egerton Cooper, R.B.A. 


seen against a shadowed cliff or disporting themselves 
before a turquoise sea. The numerous variants of this 
theme, painted at different hours of the day, would alone 
form a striking display of his powers. In his brighter 
moods again, Mr. Cooper has painted a series of flower 
pieces, in which he has sustained a remarkable pitch of 
brilliancy with perfect harmony, and an impeccable sense 
of composition. Several excursions in the domain of 
pure landscape are in similar happy vein. 

\s an exception to his usual lighter-hearted mood, Mr. 
Cooper exhibited a few years ago a study of an old man, 
a grey ruin starkly envisaged, with an expression as of age 
Both head and hands 
were rendered with the knowledge and mastery that only 
such an early discipline as the painter had imposed upon 
himself could have made possible. This work, of a 
moving pathos, was medalled at the Salon and an offer 
for its purchase was made by the jury. 

Prominent among Mr. Cooper’s successes at the Royal 
Academy within recent years, one may remark the finely- 
designed *‘ Judgment of Paris,” conceived on the purest 
classical lines, which was purchased by the Maharajah 
Tagore, and now installed in a special setting in the 
owner’s palace near Calcutta. Other classical or mytho- 
logical themes have furnished Mr. Cooper from time to 
time with subjects for his larger exhibition works. The 
“Reclining Nude,” a prominent R.A. success, which 
reappeared at the Salon the following year as “‘Le Réve,” 
received the enthusiastic praise of the late Charles Ricketts. 
We might here mention that the late J. S. Sargent was 
one of the artist’s first supporters and admirers and gave 
him both instruction and the substantial encouragement 
of purchasing one of his works. 

As a portrait painter Mr. Egerton Cooper enjoys a 
considerable practice, and those that I have seen demon- 
strate his point of view and his solicitude that these should 
be as pictorially interesting as they should be unmistakable 


resigned to its own hopelessness. 
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A SOUTH DEVON COVE By A. Egerton Cooper 


as a likeness. Of late he has turned his hand to smaller 
portraits in tempera—highly finished and intimate little 
pictures in which the sitter is surrounded, or rather 
supported in a pictorial sense, by objects of interest, or 
treasures that bespeak his personal tastes or occupation. 
They are brilliant little interior pieces, recalling the best 
traditions of the Dutch masters, and though wrought with 
extreme precision, retain a desirable breadth of effect and 
the sparkle of living colour. 


MODERN FURNITURE IN EMPIRE WOODS 

Simplicity in design is the keynote to that first 
virtue in a piece of furniture, fitness to its purpose. 
By aiming directly at serviceableness the designer who 
knows his business can hardly go wrong. Following 
the lead set by architecture, this principle is borne in mind 
by the most progressive furniture makers, and the trend 
in modern taste is all in the direction of simplicity. 
Gone are the Carolean scrolls, the shoddy imitation 
Chippendale, the Victorian fretwork, and the fantastic 
horrors of Art Nouveau, and with them the attendant 
and ubiquitous dust. The plain surface of the wood 
self-decorated with its natural figuriig or inlaid smoothly 
with woods of contrasting colours, so agreeable to the 
eye, so pleasant to the touch, and so easy to polish and 
keep in condition, is now the order of the day. 

The bugbear of the designer has for too long been the 
craven attitude of the distributor who insists on showy 
ornamentation. Far better, stark, unassuming simplicity 
than a futile endeavour at enrichment in the base fear 
of giving too little value for money. It has been realized 
at length, that to add superfluous carving to finely figured 
wood is to insult its natural beauty and to rob it of its 
right to speak for itself. 

But however suitable stark, box-like architecture may 
be for the factory and workshop, a house, be it 
remembered, is a home, and the English word home 
connotes a certain degree of comfort. In the sanctuary 
which we call a home, beauty in our environment and 
in all manner of household gear is certainly contributory 
to this desirable concomitant of existence. 

Those who are in search of new suites or single 
pieces for small houses or flats, fulfilling the above 
conditions, should make a point of visiting Messrs. 
Hampton’s extremely attractive display of modern furniture 
specially designed for this purpose at their Pall Mall 
Galleries. Beauty, utility and labour-and-space saving 


have been the guiding factors, and originality is by no 
means wanting. Extravagance has been wisely eschewed 
and the finest pieces follow the lines long hallowed by 
tradition and experience. New needs have arisen however, 
and the ingenious and handy little cocktail cupboard is a 
successful attempt to satisfy one of the most up-to-date 
of them. It is octagonal on plan, and while holding 
everything that is necessary for its chief purpose, forms 
in addition a table with bookshelves. Here is a veritable 
compendium of usefulness. Inexpensive but handsome, 
taking little space, yet commodious, since the whole of 
the interior has been utilized, it is truly a covetable 
acquisition to a small flat. A special virtue of this piece 
is that it exemplifies just those principles enunciated 
above, and shows how an article of furniture may be 
normally evolved, given understanding and ability in the 
designer and intelligence in the firm that commissions it. 

Several bedroom suites are shown, made from beautiful 
woods of fine grain, some of them dyed in colours which 
enhance the ‘“‘ flames” in the wood, and which could 
provide a keynote, or be chosen to harmonize with the 
existing colour scheme of a room and its fabrics. The 
chests of drawers, wardrobes and well-contrived stools 
made to contain soiled linen, stand flat on the floor to 
avoid the accumulation of dust. 

Metal is sparingly used, indeed hardly at all; for 
handles, either wood or indestructible “‘ Roanoid,”’ dyed 





MODERN BEDROOM SUITE OF DARK BLUE STAINED 
OAK. Dressing Table has a centre shelf of glass with strip lights 
on each side of the long Cheval Mirror. The decorations are picked 
out in silver, handles are chromium plated, stool and footstool are 
covered in silver hide. (at Messrs. Hamptons) 
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to any desired colour is requisitioned. A very few 
examples have chromium-plated fittings, and though 
always judiciously introduced, seem to strike a rather 
hard, bright note. The dressing tables are particularly 
ingenious and attractive, some of them having seats 
circular on plan, and hinged on one side to the table, the 
interior serving as a receptacle for hats or other articles. 
The table tops are of unbreakable glass, and in some 
cases the unframed mirrors surmounting them are also 
circular. This shape could hardly be bettered as a beauty 
reflector, giving, as it does, the greatest possible field of 
vision and forming an agreeable “ moon ” of light in the 
room. There are also being shown some very well- 
proportioned pillar or standard lamps of carved and 
turned wood that may be moved about the floor. 

These pieces have all been made by Messrs. Hampton’s 
own designers in their own workshops, of specially selected 
Empire woods. Walnut seems to be first favourite, 
but other beautiful and rare woods are coming into 
fashion. Sycamore, amboyna, maple, pear-wood, tulip, 
macassar, various species of oak, ebony and many other 
varieties have been impressed by the designers with 
admirable effect, and each wood has suggested a treatment 
of its own. 

The modern fabrics used for furniture coverings have 
the great merit of being designed for a flat (more or less) 
surface, so that when we sit down on them we are not 
disconcerted by the feeling that we are crushing roses 
or reclining upon briar bushes. The prevailing colourings 
are greys, buffs and blues, enlivened with orange or orange 
scarlet, the latter used as a foil or a point of focus. Crimson 
is non-existent now. 

Mention must be made of several panels worked in 
“long stitch”? with coloured woods, which are so well 
designed ard drawn ard so excellently adapted to modern 
schemes of wall decoration that they should have a 
considerable success. This interesting exhibition has been 
exceptionally well planned and thoughtfully carried out. 


FH..G. F. 


THE MUSIC ROOM DESIGNED AND PAINTED BY 
DUNCAN GRANT AND VANESSA BELL AT 
MESSRS. REID & LEFEVRE 

The music room designed by Mr. Duncan Grant and 
Mrs. Vanessa Bell is what one might call intoxicating in 
its lively beauty. Walls, furniture, carpets, curtains are 
all brought into a purely pictorial scheme. That is to say, 
the decoration depends entirely on paint and on the 
kinds of designs which are most conveniently made with 
the brush. The artists have endeavoured, so far as 
possible, to play tricks with form. Thus, for example, the 
“baby grand” is camouflaged like a warship ; a cabinet, 
consisting of a tall and a flat rectangular shapes super- 
imposed, is so painted as to suggest that it has a design of 
baroque curves. The flower pieces which form mural 

anels are suspended in a frame work of painted drapings ; 
the valances of the couch are painted on a straight piece 
of material. Everything, in fact, depends on colour- 
pattern. The colours cannot be described as their 
qualities depend on the exact degree of modification 
which the primaries have undergone. I affirm that the 
general effect is “jazzy”’ but without doubt, beautiful, 
except in one respect. The shading of the circles 
on one of the rugs makes them look like spheres and 
introduces a third-dimensional effect where it is least 
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CHINA CABINET, DESIGNED IN THE MODERN STYLE 
FINELY FIGURED WALNUT AND SYCAMORE 
(at Messrs. Hamptons) 


wanted, and in that way I rather fear that the circular 
mirrors let into the frames of the flower panels may 
reflect the opposite walls as “ pictures” in conflict with 
the painted decorations by reason of their different 
tonality. 

There is, however, one important criticism of the 
artists’ methods. They—I mean the methods—do not 
seem essentially to differ from scenic decoration—that is 
to say, from a decoration which is only for temporary use. 
A music room of this type would be suitable for the stage, 
but would it commend itself for domestic use? Is not 
the charm of the interior decoration of a house just this— 
that it should be and feel to the hand and mind as good as 
it looks to the eye, and that only at a distance ? Painted 
valances, you know! One must shake one’s head. 


“< 


PORTRAIT DRAWINGS AND LITHOGRAPHS BY 
KAPP AT THE LEICESTER GALLERIES 

I have known Mr. Kapp’s work since his undergraduate 
days and from the very first noticed the emotional sensi- 
bility with which he “ reacted” to personality and the 
intellectual power with which he sought expression for 
these “‘ reactions.”” What was lacking at first was technical 
experience ; what remained doubtful for some time was 
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technical freedom, which he tried to compensate by 
symbolical devices, by accessories to the portrait rather 
than by the drawing of the portrait itself. In th‘s exhibition 
Mr. Kapp proves himself to have reached the stage of art 
pure and simple. He has shed all that is not absolutely 
necessary; whatever “overtone” of portrait drawing 
he wishes to make us “ hear”? he now conveys by the 
quality of his drawing—if I were to call it draughtsman- 
ship I should convey the wrong impression of a set 
technical manner, but Mr. Kapp’s manner of drawing 
adapts itself to the personalities ot his sitter. There could 
be nothing more different in the manner of delineating 
personality than the technique of, say,“‘ James Maxton,” 
““ Delius’ and “ The Duke of Connaught.” One only 
needs to mention these three names to perceive that they 
belong to persons who live in three worlds so different 
from each other that one would almost suspect them to 
be mutually entirely unintelligible. That any artist 
should attempt to draw their likenesses in one and the 
same technique vis-a-vis Kapp’s work—in- 
conceivable. I have heard it said that the days of the 
portraitist are gone ; that the camera-man can do things 
so much better, so much more quickly too, than the artist’s 
poor human hard. I do not knew, but it seems probable 
at least that Mr. Kapp can beat the photographer in speed 
as he most certainly can in quickness ; for his portraits 
are quick, are alive, and are “ like’ even where accuracy 
may not be their strongest point, as is sometimes the case— 
as for example in the lithograph of ‘* The Prince,” or the 
drawing of “‘ Rothenstein,” where the likeness of per- 
sonality is not for one moment in doubt. Incidently, it 
may be mentioned that Mr. Kapp’s lithographs have the 
authenticity of the original drawings, and the two prints 
of “‘ Fish ”’ show that he is taking an interest in the medium 
as such. 

Where there is so much that is excellent it is difficult 
to pick out the best, but apart from the “‘ James Maxton ” 
and the “ Duke of Connaught” already mentioned, the 
‘Thomas Mann,” ‘* Michael Arlen,” ‘* Granville 
Bantock,” “ Kreisler,” “Don Alfonso”? and “ Henry 
Ainley as the Archangel Raphael,” amongst the drawings, 
and ‘* George Robey as Menelaus,” “‘ An English Judge ” 
(Avory), and “‘ Adrian Boult,” amongst the lithographs, 
please me especially. There is only one failure, and that is 
** Sickert,” whom I cannot recognize ; but that is probably 
due to the “ sitter,”” who is capable of breaking his fast as 
Lazarus, taking his lunch as ‘‘ Walter,” and his dinner as 
Richard. 


seems 


PAINTINGS BY STUART SOMERVILLE AND NEW 
PAINTINGS BY PEGGY SOMERVILLE AT THE 
BEAUX ARTS GALLERY 

Mr. Stuart Somerville and Miss Peggy Somerville are 
brother and sister and both distinguished by the precocity 
of their talent, Mr. Stuart having exhibited in the Royal 
Academy at the age of seventeen and Miss Peggy holding 
this her second “‘ one man’s show ” at the mature age of 
fifteen. Now, Miss Peggy must not take it amiss if I say 
that in this exhibition her good qualities, her feeling for 
design, for atmosphere and the right placing and quality 
of colour accents is sti]l as good as it was, but I can see 
little sign of progress. She can make little pencil sketches 
which look as if they were the notes of a mature master ; 
but to be satisfied with an “as if”’ is not a sure enough 
foundation to build a lasting reputation on. Mr. Stuart, 


who “has never had any art school training ”—but 
is there any virtue in this fact >—nevertheless tackles his 
art with a more masculine and adult thoroughness. 
Between his and his sister’s painting there is a distinct 
family likeness ; it seems as if they used only one palette 
between them. Mr. Stuart, however, does not shirk the 
problems of definition ; his forms are distinct and he has 
a nice sense of colour harmonies, particularly successful 
in his flower pieces such as “* Buddleia,” “‘ Mixed Bunch,” 
and “‘ Gorse.” He seems, however, still uncertain in his 
treatment of spatial relations, which deprives his landscapes 
of a sense of three dimensional design, and he is also a little 
too fond of a persistent “‘ blonde”’ note; one longs for 
more variety in his colour orchestration. 





HOMAGE TO BELLINI By A. Egerton Cooper 


LORD DUNSANY AND SOME POTTERS AT 
MESSRS. COLNAGHI’S 


It is not possible to convey an appropriate idea of an 
exhibition of pottery by means of words, the less so as 
one and the same glaze may yield totally differing results, 
both as regards “feel”? and colour. I must, therefore, 
content myself, and I trust the reader, with the statement 
that Mr. William B. Dalton, Mr. Michael Cardew, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Norton all exhibit pieces of great beauty 
with this distinction, that Mr. Cardew “ goes ”’ less for 
drawing-room effects in large-size jars with sgraffito and 
slip decoration, and that the Nortons include what one 
ought, I suppose, to call pottery sculpture, of which the 
“Young Bull” is doutbless the most impressive. Miss 
Gwendolen Parnell and Miss Phyllis Simpson exhibit 
charming little porcelain figures. Miss Parnell in particular 
charms not only with the delicacy of her modelling, but 
also with her judicious colouring. “‘ The Glove Shop ”— 
treated as an incident in Sterne’s “‘ Sentimental Journey,” 
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I assume—is simply delightful. Nothing could be more 
opposed both to the art of the potter and the art of the 
sculptor as seen in this exhibition than Lord Dunsany’s 
* Caricatures in Clay,” which he is not afraid to exhibit 
in this ga/ére. Like the man who said of another that he 
wasn’t a liar, but handled the truth very carelessly, I 
feel myself constrained to assert that Lord Dunsany is 
neither potter nor sculptor, but a poet, and therefore 
handles his clay with all the careless frenzy of a poet; 
and to add further that much as I am amused by some of 
his caricatures, I like the titles he has given them far 
better. Lord Dunsany takes a piece of clay, squeezes it 
this way and that way until he has produced something 
like a face; then he thinks what it reminds him of, and 
invents a delicious title for the idea, colours its solid forms, 
and puts it, chortling, on the mantelshelf. That, at least, 
is how I imagine these things to have come into being. 
‘C'est magnifique, mais ce n’est pas la guerre.” 


THE THIRTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF 
THE SOCIETY OF WOOD ENGRAVERS AT THE 
REDFERN GALLERY 


The Society of Wood Engravers must not misjudge 
me when I say that from their very beginnings I have taken 
a kind of avuncular, if not paternal, interest in them. 
Their origin and my interest in the modern woodcut 
coincided. I first began to see the possibilities of wood- 
cutting and wood-engraving when chance brought Mrs. 
Raverat’s work into my ken. Ever since then I have done 
what I could to sing the praises of the medium, and I 
have watched this society grow from strength to strength. 
This present exhibition is, in fact, a very pleasant sign of 
its vigour. But before mentioning the work of any of 
the other members and associates, I must discuss Mr. 
Eric Gill and his work, because it has suddenly, and to no 
small disturbance of my conscience, brought it home to 
me that he is not a wood engraver at all, and that he 
apparently ignores its essential qualities. Mr. Gill is an 
engraver who is entirely indifferent to his material. I 
now see—goodness knows why I should never have 
noticed it before, for it was. plain enough in all conscience 
1 now see that with superb skill, and a great waste of 
labour, he handles his design on wood as if he were en- 
graving on metal. In other words he “ thinks ” in the 
terms of “‘ black” lines; that upon occasion these lines 
may actually be white and not black does not invalidate 
my statement. There is, so far as I can remember, no 
wood engraving of his that has gained any advantage 
from being engraved in wood, except the single one that 
in some cases he gets so/id blacks which the metal plate 
would not yield. But the “feeling” of his wood 
engravings remains as hard as any metal engraving. The 
fact is, of course, that Mr. Gill is not a painter, but a 
sculptor and a letterer. He cannot aim at pictorial qualities, 
and the wood, capable of yielding both half-tones and the 
sense of colour, remains for him only a hard substance, a 
substitute for metal. How he fails when it comes to 
“greys” may be seen in No. 16, an illustration to the 
Fifth Act of “‘ Hamlet.” Here the vertical hatching is 
merely a kind of padding of the background, without any 
pictorial or textural meaning. His skill is, of course, 


consistently great. His design of the title page to 
“Hamlet,” however, blunders badly in making 
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“Denmark ” look as if it were spelt with a final “i’ 
instead of a “k.” Mr. Gill is very “ particular” about 
matters of art, so he must not blame his critics if they 
apply equally high standards to him. Mrs. Raverat has 
a number of simple little engravings from which any 
intention of juggling with “ abstract ” values is absent— 
a characteristic of her work. And it is also a compliment 
to her that these blocks look as if they ought to be illustra- 
tions for a book. Are they? It would seem that Miss 
Helen Binyon, in her charming illustrations to “‘ Angeline ” 
has got some inspiration from Mrs. Raverat. The most 
skilful in the full exploitation of the medium are perhaps 
Miss Gertrude Hermes and Mr. Hughes Stanton. Miss 
Hermes’s engravings of flowers are good, especially 
“Thorn Apple”’ and “‘ Water Lily,” but her best, here, is 
“* Mistletoe,” which suggests depth, or what I think Mr. 
Fry would call “‘ ambient space.’’ In his illustrations to 
Marlowe’s “‘ Faustus,” Mr. Hughes Stanton uses the 
medium in most ingenious ways to express rather un- 
common designs. Miss Agnes Miller Parker has a very 
personal manner in her technique, which stands her in 
good stead in the illustrations for “‘ The Fables of Esope,” 
and Mr. John Farleigh is equally ingenious in his illustra- 
tions for Bernard Shaw’s “‘ Adventures of the Black Girl 
in Her Search for God.” This is, I believe, the first time 
Mr. Shaw has been illustrated, and I think he has reason to 
be pleased with Mr. Farleigh’s manner. It is gratifying 
to find that publishers are more and more availing them- 
selves of the talent of our wood engravers. It must, 
however, in fairness to other methods of illustration, be 
noticed that one cannot judge the success or failure of the 
wood-engraved illustrations in this exhibition because they 
appear here as independent works. A fine engraving 
may nevertheless be but a poor unit on the printed page. 
The exhibition contains a good many fine prints from the 
remodelled portrait of Camille Pissarro, by Lucien Pissarro, 
a fine piece of summed-up realism to the abstractions of 
Miss Cynthia Burley’s “‘ Window” and Miss Enid 
Marx’s very pretty “‘ Decoration for a Circular.” There 
is no space to dwell further on this exhibition. Suffice it 
to say that Mr. Robert Gibbings, Mr. Ian Macnab, Mr. 
William MacCann, Mr. Eric Ravilious, Mr. John Austen, 
Mr. Herry Perry, Mr. Claughton Pellew, Mr. Guy 
Malet and Miss Nora Unwin are all represented by 
engravings which are well worth noticing. 


The exhibition of Warer-colours by Harold Latham at 
Messrs. Connell’s Galleries is exceedingly pleasant. The 
artist has a kind of Sargentesque freedom and precision 
with his brush, but he is not so anxiously accurate in his 
study of tone-relations as Sargent was, with the result 
that Mr. Latham produces a pictorial unity rather than 
an optical record. Many of his subjects are Venetian, and 
his Venice is much more like the real thing than the Venice 
of most other artists, who seem to be determined to treat 
it romantically at all costs. Mr. Latham has also an 
appreciation of trees and an agreeable way of recording it. 
Altogether the exhibition is an unqualified success, and 
if I single out the following it is because they happen to 
appeal to me personally, but not because they are neces- 
sarily the best. They are “‘ Bridge in the Ghetto Quarter, 


Venice,” “ The Rialto, Venice, No. 1,” “‘ Olive Trees, 
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Mentone,” “Quai du Miroir, Bruges,” and “ Storm 
Cloud, Martiques.”’ H. F. 
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OBITUARY 
MAX SLEVOGT (died 20th September, 1932). 


The triad, that dominated German painting of yester- 
day has now, after Louis Corinth died (1925), also lost 
Slevogt. Max Liebermann remains alone in a new 
generation with other aims and other ideals. 


Tortuous and contradictory were the paths followed 
by the painter, who died before completing his sixty-fourth 
year (Slevogt was born in Landshut, Bavaria, October 
8th, 1868). Almost against his own intentions, he had to 
attack and solve the problems of impressionistic painting. 
When in 1889 he came to Paris, after terminating his 
studies at the Munich Academy under W. von Dier, he 
was so captivated by the old masters in the Louvre, that 
he remained unaffected by contemporary French painting. 
[In his first pictures exhibited in 1892 in the Munich Art 
Association, he shows himself as a “‘ hopeless naturalist.” 
In the following years, his interest prevails for the problem 
of plastic form in painting, of which the most characteristic 
example is his “Danae” of 1895, an unembellished feminine 
nude, foreshortened in the manner of Mantegna’s dead 
Christ. At the same time—under the influence of Bicklin’s 
romanticism—his poetical phantasy, the principal trait of 
Slevogt’s artistic temperament, unfolds its wings. His 
robust brushwork now becomes more and more broad 
and vigorous, his colouring more and more rich, as in the 
triptych “* The Prodigal Son ”’ of 1898, a pathetic variation 
of Rembrandt’s theme, in which the mimic and colouristic 
expression increases to the utmost, whereas the colours 
still keep their symbolic value, and the conception of form 
and light remains on a pre-impressionistic level. His 
painting is still studio painting. From that time his first 
drawings for “‘ Ali Baba,” influenced in technique by 
Rembrandt and imbued with great dynamic power, also 
date. 

Only in the very end of the century his awaking sense 
for direct landscape impressions makes him face the 
problems of plein-air painting. The decisive impulse he 
received on his journey to Berlin in 1899, where sufficient 
opportunity for studying the works of Manet, Pissarro, 
Monet, Degas and other leading French masters, was 
already given. In 1899 he sent some of his works to the 
first exhibition of the Berlin Secession, of which he was 
henceforth one of the chief supports. From 1899 to 
1901 he created in Frankfurt his startling “ Man with 
Parrots,” and the brilliant wild beast studies, attaining, 
with the aid of modern technical means, the force of 
Delacroix. 


In 1901 he went to Berlin for good. Here he did his 
best work: the set of portraits of Dr. Andrade as Don 
Juan, painted with the greatest brio (1902-1912). Among 
countless excellent portraits of this and later periods 
the plein-air portrait appears relatively seldom: the 
vigorous plastic and psychological characteristic, to which 
he always aspires, cannot well be united with the dis- 
solution of form occasioned by daylight. The pure 
impressionistic technique develops freely in his landscapes 
and still-lives. He devotes himself more and more to 
graphical tasks, revealing the more attractive side of his 
genius. 

A certain, but very relative calming of Slevogt’s 
impetuous style sets in in the last period of his production. 
From time to time he returns to plein-air painting (Egyptian 





landscapes). Slevogt is greatest in his graphical work, 
in his spirited, capricious, sparkling drawings, etchings 
and lithographies. The finest are the eminently pictorial 
lithographies for Cooper’s Leather Stocking _ tales 
(1906), the illustrations of the ‘“ Life of Benvenuto 
Cellini” (1913), the “ Visions” of 1917, the etched 
“* Marginalia ” to Mozart’s “‘ Magic Flute ”’ (1920). 


W.R. 





MAX SLEVOGT. SELF PORTRAIT 


By permission of the Bruno Cassirer Press, Berlin 


GARI MELCHERS: AMERICAN PAINTER 


The sudden death, from heart failure, of Gari Melchers, 
in his seventy-third year, removes from the roll of living 
eminent painters of America one of the greatest—if not 
the greatest—of that group of artists who were as famous 
and as appreciated in Europe as they were in their own 
country ; perhaps even more famous if it be true. The 
prophet is not without honour save in his own country. 
Melchers has had to live until the other day to be honoured 
by his own Academy with a collective and retrospective 
exhibition of his life’s work, although every gallery 
almost in Europe as well as most of those in his own 
country contain important examples of his sane, honest 
craftsmanship. He has received every recompense, 
almost every decoration except the Ordre Pour le Meérite. 
Even this latter honour he might have had if there had 
been no War, for at the outbreak of the War he was a 
much-sought-after and honoured professor at Weimar. 
Melchers was born in Detroit, Michigan, August 11th, 
1860. His mother was of French-Canadian extraction, 
born in Buffalo. His father, Julius Theodor Melchers, 
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MOTHERHOOD By the late Gari Melchers 


was a sculptor and decorator, born in Westphalia of a 
French-Dutch mother, the daughter of a Netherlands 
burgomaster, a descendant of that Dr. Deyman who 
figures in the fragment of the burnt Rembrandt in the 
Amsterdam Museum; his great-uncle was Cardinal 
Melchers. 


His tendencies in art are easily traced in this 
German-French-Netherlands inheritance. He has had 
the patient thoroughness of the German, the versatility of 
the French, and the humanity of the Dutch; from each 
of these he inherited, and from his American birth 
the power to assimilate—the artistic antenus—to take 
some of the qualities of his various ancestry and make 
them his own. 

He may not have the aristocratic arrogance of Sargent, 
the sweet sensitiveness of Whistler, that Master of taste ; 
but he has a splendid robustness, a quality of judgment, 


a fuller humanity, more straightforward than either of 


these masters, whose peer he is. 


His pictures will never grow mean in quality. He 
is of the wholesome earth, seen clearly and honestly. 
His credo, Warr en K/aar—true and clear. This his 
work is, and now that he has passed away from all 
jealousy and his work can be judged as finished and 
in perspective, his integrity, honesty, love tone of his 
work will be ungrudgingly acknowledged. H.R. H. 


A NEW ART FORM? FISCHINGER FILMS 
When Oscar Fischinger’s essays in abstract films were 
shown recently at the Academy Cinema in Oxford Street, 
the audience was for the most part either bored or amused. 
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But Fischinger’s films are not intended to be funny ; 
and though they are still crude and undeveloped, they 
deserve better recognition than yawns. 


The object of the Fischinger film is to provide a visual 
interpretation of music. The audience listens to the 
recorded playing of an orchestra, and at the same time 
watches on the screen a succession of rhythmed light and 
shade in which curves and masses, dots and straight lines, 
are made to fit in with the rise and fall of the sound. As 
an interpretation it is of course purely objective, and 
cannot hope to portray more than Fischinger’s own 
reactions to any given work. Nevertheless his results 
are interesting, and are only reached after a considerable 
amount of skill and care. 


His method is to study the score of a composition, 
analyse the rhythm, and draw his impressions on a strip 
of paper. He then takes sheets of wax in which a black 
layer has been pressed on top of a white layer, and cuts 
his patterns so that the black wax shows through the 
white, or the white through the black. These cuts are 
made in series so as to produce movement on the screen, 
and the wax sheets are finally filmed. When the music 
has been recorded it is timed with the film simply by 
cutting the celluloid. 


In spite of all this labour, most people may still prefer 
to take their music through the ears rather than through 
the eyes. What is interesting is that Fischinger has 
discovered a new art-form. At present his drawings are 
entirely subservient to the music they accompany. But 
it is not impossible that one day Fischinger, or some 
other man working on the same lines, will produce a 
work of purely graphic art which is as polished, as 
emotional, and above all as abstract, as is music itself. 


G. G. W. 


The East London Group, which is again exhibiting this 
year at Messrs. Reid c» Lefevre’s, may now regard itself 
as an established society, founded and led by Mr. John 
Cooper. But whilst Mr. John Cooper occupies this 
position, he is also, it seems to me, the only one who is 
by way of being a “ pukkah ” (do you spell it like that ?) 
artist. That is to say, he knows all about the practical 
and theoretical jargons of the West Erd studios. The 
East End is best represented by Messrs. Harold and 
W. J. Steggles, Mr. Elwin Hawthorne, Mr. Henry Silk, 
and Mr. Cecil Osborne. Messrs. Steggles and Hawthorne 
are doing excellent work of permanent value ; their way 
of looking at Nature, whether in the East End of London 
or in Sussex or Suffolk or elsewhere, shows not only a 
genuine love of their subjects, but also adequate technical 
equipment. With the others one cannot be so sure. Mr, 
Cooper would appear to possess more “ technique ” 
than the rest—in fact, too much, and the others not quite 
sufficient. If one were asked whether such societies of 
“‘ escape” from the troubles of life should be encouraged 
as remedial enterprises in these difficult times of depression, 
one could only answer with an emphatic “‘ Of course !” 
But that has nothing to do with Art. HF. 
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Notes of the Month 


THE BERLIN SALES 


The sale of the collection of Dr. James Simon, the 
well-known Berlin connoisseur, who died a few months 
ago, was the first important auction of the season. Already 
during his lifetime he made a donation of the greatest 
part and of the best works of his vast collections, formed 
chiefly on Bode’s advice, to the Kaiser Friedrich Museum. 
What remained and was sold on November zoth at 
Rudolph Lepke’s also contained many excellent works. 
The prices, however, that were realized reached a very 
moderate level. We shall only mention some examples. 
The fine “ Infant Christ as Ruler of the World,” by 
Joos van Cleve—the most attractive picture of the 
collection—obtained only just 6,000 marks; _ the 
“* Madonna with the Little St. John the Baptist,” by 
Rubens (or his studio ?), 11,000 marks ; a splendid large 
still-life (flowers on a dark background) by Jan Flyt, 
7,500 marks; a typical (somewhat dim) “ Waterfall,” 
by Jacob van Ruisdael, 6,400 marks ; a brilliant study by 
Giovanni-Battista (or Domenico) Tiepolo, 4,600 marks ; 
an expressive portrait by J. S. Duplessis, 2,650 marks ; 
a little, very charming Chardin (‘‘ Monkey as a Painter ’’) 
only 1,500 marks. Of the miniatures, only the two 
children’s portraits attributed to Bronzino fetched 
together more than 1,000 marks, whereas a portrait of a 
nobleman by Antonio Mor obtained only 390 marks. 
The numerous bronze, silver and wax figurines and reliefs 
(chiefly works of the Italian and Northern Renaissance) 
did not realize high prices either: a Venus by Giovanni 
Bologna was sold for 7oo marks ; a Putto by Alessandro 





SKETCH BY TIEPOLO 


Sold at Messrs. Lepke’s 


Vittoria (attributed in the catalogue to Girolamo 
Campagna), 1,350 marks; a Sleeping Nymph (Nether- 
landish, about 1600), 1,800 marks. Ceramics, European 
and Oriental textiles, pieces of furniture of high quality, 
antique jewellery, etc., completed this striking collection. 


W.R. 


THE ART TREASURES EXHIBITION AT 
MESSRS. CHRISTIE’S 

Our readers will be interested to learn that the recent 
Exhibition organised by the British Antique Dealers’ 
Association resulted in a profit from admission fees of no 
less than £1,633, which has been equally divided between 
the National Art Collections Fund and the Benevolent 
Fund of the British Antique Dealers’ Association. 

This fine result was largely made possible by the 
generosity of Messrs. Christie) Manson & Woods in 
lending their Galleries free of all costs. 





MADONNA AND CHILD WITH ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST 


Sold at Messrs. Lepke’s Galleries, Berlin By Rutexs (?) 


Messrs. Leger and Sons’ Christmas Extlibition of Drawings 
and Engravings, by contemporary British artists, contains 
enough to satisfy the most opposed palates, for here you 
may sample Jacob Epstein and Stanley Spencer, Joseph 
Simpson ard Jack B. Yeats, Charles Ginner ard James 
Pryde, Paul Drury and Frederick Carter, Rowley Smart 
and Edward Ardizzone, James Gunn and John Flanagan, 
and others more. Their exhibits include etchings, 
lithographs, drawings, water-colours and wood engravings. 
Attention must be drawn to Mr. James Gunn’s fine 
portrait studies of Delius, Maurice Baring and Hilaire 
Belloc, and to Mr. Joseph Simpson’s etching entitled 
“Officer of the Royal Fusiliers.” 


MR. STANLEY SPENCER, A.R.A. 


Our illustration facing page 40 is a reproduction of part 
of the mural paintings by Mr. Stanley Spencer—the new 
Associate of the Royal Academy—in the Oratory of All 
Souls, Burghclere. The Oratory, we learn, was built in 
1926/7 expressly for the purpose of Mr. Spencer’s 
decorations and in accordance with his requirements, by 
Messrs. Adams, Holden & Pearson. The Oratory and 
Almshouses were erected by Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Behrend, 
in commemoration of a relative who lost his life in the 
war. Mr. Spencer was occupied for six years in com- 
pleting the paintings. Their subjects “‘emanate from his 
experiences during the war, certain incidents in the course 
of his daily duties having specially impressed him.” 

We hope to have an occasion in the future to visit the 
Oratory and to give a more detailed notice of the 
decoration, 
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